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THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
(Continued from p. 182.) 

The year 1471 was an eventful one in the 
history of Italian printing. It saw presses intro- 
duced into Bologna, Ferrara, Florence, Milan, 
Naples, Pavia, and Treviso. Of Bolognese books 
our chief treasures are Ovid’s Fasti (1471), and 
the Libro de la Divina Providentia of St. 
Catherine of Siena (1472?), printed by Balth. 
Azoguidi, the proto-typographer of Bologna; the 
Astronomicon of Manilius, printed by Ugo Ru- 
gerius and his partner. I may also refer to two 
editions of works of that “admirable Crichton” of 
his day—Joh. Picus Mirandola—the Disputa- 
tiones adversus Astrologiam Divinatricem, and his 
Of these, editions were printed 
by Bened. Hectoris in 1495 and 1496 respectively. 
Besides these, there is also before me an edition 
of the above, bearing the same printer’s name 
and the same date as regards the latter work 
March 26, 1496—the other work being undated. 
This latter edition is generally assumed to be a 
counterfeit or pirated edition, printed from the 
foregoing, from which it differs in many points 
of detail, though presenting a general resemblance. 


Commentationes. 


| The counterfeit is a folio of 236 leaves. I will 
further note a Latin version of sundry (reek 
opuscula, the Tabula of Cebes, the Dial. de Virtute 
of Lucian, &c., printed by Bened. Hectoris in 
| 1497, and Angelo Politian’s Latin version of 
| Herodian, printed by Plato de Benedictis in 1493. 
The last two books are described in the Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana (ii. 38; iii. 250). Finally, there may 
be mentioned a curious little comedy, the Scor- 
netta of Herm. Knuyt de Slyterhoven, printed by 
| Hier. de Benedictis in 1497. This is often 
wrongly cited as Scorretta, through a mistake of 
Molini (p. 112). 

Of early Ferrara books there are but few. 
will suffice to mention the Astronomicon of 
Hyginus, printed by Aug. Carnerius in 1475, and 
the life and epistles of St. Jerome, in the Italian 
version of Matheo da Ferrara. This was printed 
by Lor. de Rossi in 1497. It is perhaps worth 
noting that there must have been several slightly 
varying impressions of this edition, for some copies 
are said to be dedicated to the Doge of Venice, 
Ag. Barbadico, and others to Eleonora d’Este, 
Duchess of Ferrara. In the copy now before me, 
however, there is, on the page cited as containing 
the dedication (the verso of fol. 5), a full-page 
woodcut of St. Jerome. In a large woodcut border 
on the recto of fol. 6, and again near the end of 
the book, is the date 1493, presumably that of the 
engraving, but I can find no trace of the date 
1494, spoken of by Graesse (iii. 275). 

Of early Florentine printing there is here much 
of interest. Of the proto-typographer, Bern. 
Cennini, I can produce nothing; and of the 
next in order, John of Maintz (Joh. Petri de 
Magonza), but one book of late date, an edition of 
the Imitatio Christi (1497), here attributed to 
John Gerson, From the press, however, of 
Nicolas of Breslau (Nic. Laurentii, Nicolo 
Tedescho) several of interest may be cited: (1) 
Celsus, edited by Barth. Fontius (1478) ; Ber- 
linghieri’s Geographia in Terza Rima, with its 
thirty-one maps engraved on copper, a large folio, 
undated, but printed about 1480; (3) the Dante 
of 1481. This edition, a large folio, is the earliest 
published with Landino’s commentary, and con- 
tains copper-plate engravings by Baccio Baldini, 
from the designs of Sandro Botticelli. Of these 
the number varies in different copies, the two in 
the college library containing only the two that 
are generally found at the beginning of the first 
and second cantos of the Inferno. In the copy in 
the Grylls collection there are also twenty-one 
small coloured illustrations, cut from a MS. and 
pasted on to the margin. , though 
bearing the same date (August 30, 1481), do not 
agree absolutely. Of the beautiful editio princ 
of Homer, printed in 1488 at the expense of the 
brothers Nerli, two copies are in the library, one 
in the Raine and the other in the Grylls collection. 
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The latter of these contains so large an amount of 
capitals and borders, richly illuminated in gold, 
that it must have been a presentation copy to some 
person of rank, possibly to Lorenzo de Medici him- 
self. The modern binding, however, has taken 
away any possible clue. A passing notice may 
suffice for the Italian version of the Jewish Wars 
of Josephus, printed by Bartholomeo P(resbitero) 
in 1497; and I would next refer toa printer whose 
works are always eagerly sought after, Laur. Fran- 
cisci de Alopa. Of his printing we are fortunate 
in possessing the Greek Anthology of Planudes, 
Apollonius Rhodius, Callimachus, Euripides, and 
the Greek Gnome and Muszeus. As is well known, 
the Greek text of these books is printed in capital 
letters throughout, the scholia being in smaller 
letters. Copies of the first of the above-named 
books are very generally found with one quire 
wanting, containing the dedicatory letter. This in 

rfect copies is ordinarily found at the end, but 
in that one of our copies which is complete it 
comes at the beginning. The reason why this 
quire is so frequently wanting is believed to 
be that the dedication, dated August, 1494, is 
addressed to Pietro de Medici, who in the Sep- 
tember of that year was driven from Florence by 
the French under Charles VIII. Thus, naturally, 
only the copies sold before the expulsion would 
contain the dedication. 

To another of our copies of the above a very 
special interest attaches, from the mass of MS. 
notes it contains in the handwriting of the elder 
Aldus and his brother-in-law Francis d’Asola, 
and it is certainly the copy from which was printed 
the Aldine Anthology of 1503. The last sixteen 
leaves are wanting, and Renouard, to whom this 
copy once belonged, and who has described it in 
his Annales de Imprimerie des Alde (p. 42), 
suggests that they may have been lost during the 
progress of printing. These are replaced by 
thirty-three leaves of MS., entirely in the writing 
of Aldus, and are followed by twelve pages con- 
taining the fresh matter given in the edition of 
1503. On the first blank page of the book has 
been written rod Kupiov arASov Tov pavoutior, 
below which is the familiar anchor and dolphin. 

I will next mention a book printed by Piero 
Pacini in 1496, the Compendio di Revelatione 
dello inutile servo di Jesu Christi Frate 
Hieronymo da Ferrara (Savonarola), This scarce 
edition is a small quarto of forty-eight leaves, with 
six curious woodcuts. The reference in Brunet is 
to the present copy. Two Greek books belong to 
this part of our subject—the Orphic hymns, &c., 
printed by Phil. Junta in 1500, and the Lucian of 
1496, bearing no printer’s name. The Greek type 
of this latter work is apparently the same with 
that in which the scholia to the Apollonius 
Rhodius and Callimachus of Laur. Francisci de 
Alopa were printed, The title-page of this book 








is generally believed to be a later addition. It 
mentions Philostratus as well as Lucian, and it is 
supposed that Junta published some copies of his 
edition of Philostratus of 1517 with this earlier 
edition of Lucian prefixed, and had title-pages for 
each of the two cases. The original first leaf of 
the Lucian is unknown. 

The last Florentine book I shall mention is one 
of which the present copy is apparently the only 
one known—the Credo che Dante fece quando fu 
accusato per heretico allo Inquisttore a Ravenna. 
It bears no place or date of printing or printer's 
name, but was evidently printed at Florence, and 
probably about 1490. It is a small quarto of four 
leaves, in Gothic letters, bearing on the title-page 
a woodcut of Dante and of Florence. The reference 
in the supplementary volume of Brunet (p. 346) 
is undoubtedly to this copy. R. Sinker. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

(To be continued.) 


AN ELEPHANT STORY. 

The public mind is just at present so muck 
exercised on the subject of the removal from Lon- 
don of “Jumbo,” the Royal Zoological Society’s 
pet elephant, that the annexed letter—one of 
some epistles collected as good specimens of 
the often by no means despicable style of writing 
of the obscurer sort of men—may not be found 
uninteresting. It supplies a sixth record of in- 
stances of elephants in Europe having to be killed 
after becoming unmanageable and causing the 
death of keepers and others. Mr. Tegetmeier, 
writing recently in the Field, supplies parti- 
culars of the other five cases of the kind, namely, 
(1) Chuny, the elephant of Exeter Change, London; 
(2) the elephant in Atkins’s travelling menagerie, 
Liverpool ; (3) the elephant at Amsterdam ; (4) the 
one at Versailles ; (5) that at Cologne. The date 
of the incident at Venice does not appear in the 
following letter, but as it is addressed to Colonel 
Brown, Consul at Milan, and was most likely 
written some time between 1820 and 1830, refer- 
ence to a Foreign Office list of consuls would give 
some clue to its date :— 

Howovr® Srr,—I take the liberty to adresse myself to 
you hoping you wont be offended I was the Keeper of 
the Elephant which I suppose you have heard of that 
was kill* at Venice on the 19 of March last I have 
transported the same from London to Studtzard for the 
Menagerie of his Majesty the King of Whurtumberg 
where I have Remain“ as Elephant Keeper to the afore- 
said King &c but after the death of the aforesaid ancient 
King of Whurtumberg the young King having no pleasure 
in wild animals disposed of all the Menagerie of his father 
to different purchasers among the rest was the late pro- 
prietor of the Elephant that I was keeper to bought him 
for 300 Guineas and him and T made an agreement to- 
gether in regard of payment of Wages which was 4 Shilling 
dayly ss I was the only one that could approach the 
Elephant with Safety but coming to Carlsrue Capital of 
Baden we have disagreed at the same time Discharg* me 
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saying he should mind the Elephant himself but he find- 
ing the mistake on the Elephant* breaking and knocking 
down the Stable that he was in was forced by the Police 
for the Protection of the Town to take me back again on 
terms of an article made between us that he should never 
send me away without paying me first 30 florins frank- 
fort mony and ariving at Dresden he found another Man 
to conduct his Elephant for 2 Shillings a day and has 
told me if I did not take the same he could not keep me 
any longer, but I refused his wages thinking at the same 
time to get a service with the British Embasador but I 
being «disapointed remained without situation untill I 
could find no other resource than to take the same situa- 
tion and wages of the other man had, I remain‘ tranquil 
with the Elephant untill we arived at Prague where the 
other young man was arested as a deserter from his 
Emperial Majestys service at the same time leaving me 
at my discretion to demand as much wages as I liked 
because no other Person dost go near the Elephant but 
me but 1 not being ambitious or fond of quarrelling I 
rested contented with the Wages I had though it was in 
my Power to demand as much as I chose but staid with the 
Elephant 14 year afterward untill we came to Venice 
where the Eiephant came to as tame as a Dog but through 
the Confusion of the Populsce at the arrival of the Em- 
peror to the Cornaval and the Rapport of all the Cannons 
which were planted behind the Booth of the Elephant 
the same has taken « megrim in his head and went quite 
enraged I seeing at the same time there was nothing to 
be done after the Ele phant had offerd Violence to me 
which he did by giving me a Blow with his trunk and 
laid me on the Ground t went imme liately to the owner 
and told him the Case and told him I should not hazard 
my life with the Elephant and told him at the same tim: 
it was better he should poison or shoot the Klephant 
before he should do any farther mischief but he pre- 
sisted that the El phant shou d be good again sent me 
to mind his horses and appointed three other men to 
mind the Elephant But he not being acquainted with 
these men he has done great outrages in his Booth by 
breaking the boards and bars of wood that was round 
him in the interium the Proprietor had a Ship built for 
the Elephant to transport him to Milan onthe Po But 
when the ship was rewy and the day come that the 
Elephant was to be put into it the Owner giving orders 
for every preparation and still confiding in his stupid 
Ideas and refusing the advice of many learned men the 
Elephant on attempting to go into the Ship found it was 
badly secured through the management of the owner by 
being but slightly fastened to the Quay and the animal 
on finding the Ship turn aside through his weight and 
seeing so many people in small boats on the water he 
went back after making several attempts to his Booth 
and the owner concluding by saying before all the Popu- 
lation that he would put the Elephant into a Magazine 
the same night raised a greater throng and Confusion 
than in the day The hour appointed being come the 
Elephant was to be conducted by four men to the Maga- 
zine one to carry a lantern another bread & two with 
lances behind but the Elephant on coming out of the 
Booth hearing the confusion of 80 many people by cry- 
ing out there he comes there he is and the unfortunate 
young man before him offering him a bit of bread the 
Elephant on a sudden made a fierce plunge at him and 
caught him round the Body with his trunk threw him 
on the Ground trampled him with his feet and kill‘ him 
on the Spot the owner finding the Elephant had kill* 
the young man gave orders to have him shot immediately 
Which operation was executed by 150 Musket Balls and 
three Cunnons at the death of the Elephant the pro- 
prietor ordered me to conduct his ship to Milan but find- 
ing it impossible to come farther than the Pontelaguscuro 





has taken all his effects out of the Ship and had them 
conducted by land to Milan on my arrival here he told 
me he had no farther business for me and gave me my 
discharge with thirty franks as the Certificate shall tell 
which | have Honour‘ Sir I think 30 franks too little to 
bring a man from Milan to England where [ must go as 
I have no other resource at present I therefore ask your 
advice if it is possible to make him pay me more through 
Justice or not and perhaps through your Intercession I 
could be able to procure a little Travelling mony from 
other English familys which are here By so doing you 
will for ever oblige your Humble Servant. 

P.S. Honoured Sir Perhaps it is in your power to help 
a young man at present in need of your assistance by 
procuring for him a Service in this Town or a little 
travelling charges, by so doing you will ever oblige your 
humble and obedient Servant Terence KEENAN. 

To The Right Honourable & Honourable Colonel 
Brown Council (sic) to the English State in Milan Italy. 

FrEDK. HENDRIKS, 
Linden Gardens, W. 


CLEMENT WALKER’S “HISTORY OF INDE- 
PENDENCY.” 

This is a well-known book to those who study 
the history of our civil war of the seventeenth 
century in original documents. The first edition 
is made up of sundry pamphlets printed between 
the years 1648 and 1660. The copy I have before 
me does not tally in all respects with the colla- 
tion in Bohn’s Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual. 
I have, moreover, examined several other copies 
of the book, all of which were regarded as com- 
plete, yet no two were quite identical. Some day 
or other I may, perhaps, trouble the readers of 
“N. & Q.” with a note on this matter ; at present 
I would seek information. The first part of The 
History of Independency, entitled, “ Revelations 
and Observations, Historicall and Politick,’ &c., 
was issued, without printer's name or place, in 
1648. The dedication to the king is signed, 
“Theoph. Verax.” This is followed by a dedica- 
tion to Sir Thomas Fairfax and the army under 
his command, and this second dedication is 
signed “ Theodorus Verax.” The second part, pub- 
lished in 1649, is entitled, ‘‘ Anarchia Anglicana,” 
and is said to be by Theodorus Verax. In this 
same year 1649 Lieut.-Col. John Lilburne was 
tried by a special commission in the Gild Hall, 
London. The report of this trial is said to be 
“ Published by Theodorus Varax” in what seems 
to be the first issue of the book, and Theodorus 
Verax in what I consider to be the second, or, to 
speak more guardedly, a subsequent one. 

I am anxious to know if there be any ground, 
other than the similarity of name, for assuming 
that Clement Walker had a hand in preparing 
this report, which is in many respects a most 
curious document. Walker’s professed opinions 
differed from those of John Lilburne, yet the 
report of the trial by Theodorus Verax, or Varax, 
was approved by the sufferer. His testimonial 
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to that effect fronts the full-length portrait 
of Lilburne, and is the same in both the copies 
now before me. It runs as follows :— 

“At the earnest desire of the Printer I have read 
this following Discourse, and cannot say but that I do 
verily believe, the Pen-man of it hath done it witha 
very indifferent hand betwixt the Court and my self the 
Prisoner: and so far as in me lies, I am for my part 
willing the World should see it. Southwark this 28 of 
Novemb. 1649. “Joun Litpurne.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg, 


“‘Neovus”: Cortous Misprint.—Having been 
taught that the drink called nequs was brought 
into use by, and named after, Col. Negus in the 
heginning of the last century (see “N. & Q.” 5 
S. vi. 56), I was surprised the other day at coming 
across the word in an extract from a work of 
much earlier date. The work in question is 
Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary, London, 1617, and 
the author, as quoted in a volume recently pub- 
lished, The Haigs of Bemersyde, by John Russell 
(p. 417), says of the Scotch, whose mode of living 
he is describing, that they drank “pure wines, 
hot with negus, as the English.” 

Now, if negus was known and drunk both in 
Scotland and England a century before the time 
of the colonel of that name, it is clear that he 
could have no title to the honours he has so long 
enjoyed, and this discovery seemed sufficiently 
interesting to find a place in your columns, But 
before sending you a note on the subject, I took 
the trouble to refer to the Itinerary itself, and 
there, to my disappointment, I was unable to find 
any mention whatever of negus! Instead of the 
words “ hot with negus,” as given in the quotation, 
Fynes Moryson wrote “ not with sugar,” his state- 
ment being that the Scotch drank their wines 
pure, and not with sugar as the English do (pt. iii. 
bk. iii. chap. iv.). Thus my discovery turned out 
a mare’s nest. But the incident is worth record- 
ing, both as a useful warning against trusting to 
quotations at second hand, and as exhibiting a 
curious mistake in a carefully edited book. 

G. F. S. E. 

A Wotr ow tHe Aru.— Mr. Peacock sug- 
gests that this term was applied to a cancer (ante, 
p. 154, under “Catholicon Anglicum”). It may 
have been popularly used of the disease known to 
surgeons as “‘ epithelioma” or “ epithelial cancer,” 
but medical men applied the term to corroding 
ulcers rather than to morbid growths, such as 
epithelioma and cancer proper. Sir Thomas 

3rowne, in controverting the once vulgar error that 
Jews “stink naturally,” cites “wolf” as a meta- 
phorical expression taken literally by the vulgar : 
“ An impatient example we have in our own pro- 
fession ; who, having called an eating ulcer by the 
name of wolf, common apprehension conceives a 





reality therein ; and against ourselves ocular affir- 
mations are pretended to confirm it” (Vulgar 
Errors, fourth edit. p. 256). So perhaps the good 
churchwardens of Kirton-in-Lindsey thought the 
poor widow's arm had actually been eaten into by 
some supernatural “ woulfe,” and if so they might 
well allow her “ xviij*.”. There seems to be no 
classical authority for “lupus” as applied to a 
disease, but Ducange has, “ Lupus, carcinoma, 
cancer crurum, Gallice loup.” In the dictionary 
of the French Academy loupe is given as a tumour, 
or, by analogy, the woody excrescence that forms 
on some trees. In Feller’s Pocket Dictionary 
“ulcer” is given as an English equivalent of 
loup. What surgeons now call lupus exedens 
is a corroding ulcer, the noli me tangere of older 
writers ; it attacks only the face, the whole of 
which it sometimes converts into « horrid chasm 
before death puts an end to the awful suffering, 
Pope Gregory XVI. was cured of it by the timely 
application of an energetic caustic by M. Allertz 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. J. TF. ¥. 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Norse Worps on a Map or Irevanp.—In 
glancing lately at a small map of Ireland the 
following Norse words befell in the names of spots 
round the coast. As it may well be that some of 
these ascriptions are only seeming ones, the local 
peculiarities confuting their applicability, I shall 
be glad if you will give them publication, so that 
Keltic champions, local and others, may exercise 
their patriotic and needful criticism on the word 
claims of the “other party.” The words I have 
taken are:— 

1. Ore (Danish), a hook, a headland. In most 
of the cases where this word is found the descrip- 
tion is accurate for the locality. Sometimes where 
an m is present “ more” (what are the exact mean- 
ings in Erse ?) is to be suspected, and where an nis 
present the Danish nor. The signification of ore= 
hook, headland, point, is often duplicated in the 
modern suffix: Greenore Point, Bengore Point, 
Carnsore Point, Cahore Point, Tramore Bay, 
Ardmore, Glandore Harbour, Baltimore, Liscanor 
Bay, Aranmore Island (with many points), Bangor, 
Kenmare Bay, Skerrymore (an island). 

2. Ford (N.), fjord, a land-locked piece of fresh 
or salt water, a lough, a lake. The signification 
is here also often duplicated in the modern suffix: 
Strangford Lough, Wexford Haven, Carlingford 
Bay, Waterford Harbour, Ardfert (x local name 
on the shore of a small ford or lough). 

3. Nor (Danish), an almost or wholly land- 
locked stretch of salt water—Liscanor Bay. 

4. Skaw, skar (Danish), a rock, and 

5. Ey, ig, an island; Erse innis, an island. 
The signification is often duplicated by the modern 
or revived ancient suffix: Courtma-sherr-y, Innis- 


kerr-y Islands, Kilkerr-a-n Bay (with many islands; 
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?n=plural token), Innisk-ea (an island). [The 
hyphens are my own.] Ballinskellig’s Bay, Skeeligs 
(many islands), Skirds (an island). What is the 
meaning of Skellig? Durs-ey Island, Owe-y 
Island, Kerry (shire), Err-is Head (with many 
islands), Gol-a (an island), Tory Island, Lamb-ay 
Island, Innismurr-ay, Skerrymore. 

6. In Kilkerran Bay, Kerry, &c., is there the 
Norse word kar, a heath, present? If so, there is 
duplication with kil, wood. F. T. Norris. 


Apsectives Piuratizep in Encouisu.—In 
Batman’s Translation of Bartholome, 1582, the, 
so to speak, Encyclopedia Britannica of those 
times, the portions belonging to the translator 
other than the few “ Additions” to the text are 
“The Dedication,” “To the Reader,” “The Pro- 
logue,” “ The Names [&c.] of the Authors to [i. e. 
used in] this Booke,’ and “ Another Table con- 
taining the principall matters in this Booke.” 
The peculiarity I would speak of occurs only in 
“The Prologue,” which is in a small degree 
founded on, but by no means a translation of, the 
“Prohemium” of the original. The peculiarity 
is this. There are fifteen adjectives preceding 
nouns plural (including “learned” twice), and 
these adjectives are uninflected. But in ten cases 
out of the twelve where the adjectives follow a 
noun plural they themselves are pluralized. Thus 
we find “likelihoods of things naturalls & arti- 
ficialls,” and “the contemplation of the heauenly 
Hierarchies immaterialls, if our wit be not led by 
some materiall things.” One of the two excep- 
tions is “similitude of things visible,” though 
“visibles” and “invisibles” occur elsewhere five 
times. Not improbably it was an eversight ; or 


possibly it may have been made to agree with | 


“similitude.” The other is, “things visibles, 
which are made and be visible,” in opposition 
to which we have, “things which are invisibles.” 
Possibly it may have been due to the apparently 
singular “be.” What is curious is, as I have 
said, that Batman has not indulged in this 
classicality in any other part of his volume, and 


that here it is only used in adjectives following | 


anoun plural. I would gladly know whether the 
same or a similar peculiarity has been noticed in 
other English writings. 3x. NicHoLson. 


Epuunp Burxe’s Marriace.—In Earl Fitz- 
william’s Correspondence of Edmund Burke 
(London, 1844, vol. i. p. 34), it is stated that early 
in 1757 he married Jane Mary, daughter of Dr. 
Christopher Nugent, an eminent physician, then 
residing at Bath. I have been unable to find any 
precise evidence when and where this marriage 
took place. The only letter published having 


reference to his marriage is one dated Battersea, | 


August 10, 1757, to his friend R. Shackleton, in 
which he says, “ I am now a married man myself” ; 


and there is the fact that his eldest son was born 
in February, 1758. It seems probable that the 
marriage took place at Bath ; and if any correspon- 
dent at Bath will kindly take the trouble to ascer- 
tain whether there is any entry of Burke’s marriage 
there in the spring of 1757 it may help to clear up 
some points relating to that period of his life, of 
interest to many. Epwarp So.ty. 


Bacon a Port.—His metrical versions of the 
Psalms of David, which were dedicated to his 
friend, the learned and pious poet, George Her- 
bert, as “the best judge of Divinity and Poesy 
met,” were the amusement of his idle hours, 
during a time of impaired health, in the spring of 
1625, and within a year of his death. There are 
many similitudes with Shakespeare, and some 
striking parallel passages may be found in them ; 
as, for instance, this one, from the translation of 
Psalm xe.:— 

“ Asa tale told, which sometimes men attend, 

And sometimes not, our life steals to an end”; 
which may be compared with the following lines 
from King John :— 

“ Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.” 
Act III, se. iv. 
This parallel with others is referred to in Judge 
Holmes’s most convincing and learned work on 
The A uthorship of Shake speare. 
Henry G. ATKINSON. 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


A Letter or Hoon’s. —The following, from 
Thomas Hood to Thackeray, is worth reprinting, 
and may be of use to some future biographer. The 
original bears no date, but was probably written in 
1844:— 


Devonshire Lodge, New Finchley Road, 
Friday, August 4. 

My dear Thackeray,—I am grieved to hear of your ill- 
health, and sincerely trust that before many days in- 
tervene you will have thoroughly recovered. I fear 
that so faras 1 myself am concerned King Death will 
claim me ere many months elapse. However, there’s a 
| good time coming, if not in this world, most assuredly in 


the next. Always yours, 
Tuos. Hoop. 
R. Denny Urtin. 
Temple. 


RAVENSHAW AND  Rockstro’s “Feriau 
Psatter.”—Before 1887 comes it may be worth 
while for bibliographers to notice that the date on 
the title-page of the fourth edition of this book is 
misprinted mpcccLXxxviI. (1887) instead of 
MDCCCLXXVII. (1877). W. C. B. 


Letrers oF THE CounTESS OF ORRERY AND 
| orHERS, 1740-1746 (ante, p. 161).—Will you per- 
mit the great-granddaughter of Margaret Hamilton, 
| Countess of Orrery (afterwards of Cork and Orrery), 
| to correct a slight error at the above reference? 
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Margaret was the daughter and heiress of John | peared), and the presentation within a limited 
Hamilton, Esq., from whom she inherited the | time—fourteen days or one month. The real use 


estate of Caledon, which was sold by her son, Lord 
Cork, to the Alexander family, and the possessor 
was created, in 1790, Baron, and subsequently 
Viscount and Earl, of Caledon. Mary Boyte. 


Lixcoty Sturr Batt.—In an old scrap-book 
of cuttings from Lincoln newspapers, 1816-20, are 
the following verses. They refer, presumably, to 
the stuff ball given in 1820, when the patroness, 
Lady Welby (like our Princess of Wales at the 
late drawing-room), chose light brown for the colour 
of her woollen dress:— 

“Quoth Thomas to John, ‘Pray what means all this 
pother ; 

This rumbling of coaches against one another ?’— 

* The ge'men,' says John, ‘take this yearly occasion 

To please both themselves, and to profit the nation ; 

For they, by promoting wool-spinning the trade of, 

To-night see what stu? these fine ladies are made of.’ 

‘Indeed ! and how's that?’ ‘Why the ways plain 

enough, 

The ladies to-night will appear all in buff."”’ 


M. S. T. 


Doti.—The following note is worth reproducing 





| 





from Mr. Charles Elton’s Norway; the Road and | 


the Fell. 


Much has been guessed about the deri- | 


vation, date, and history of the word doll, without | 


any clearly satisfactory result; 


“ The old name for maidservant was daw/, which used | 


Danicé, duck L la,‘a bride, 
S» that the little 


also to mean ‘a doll,’ 
was sometimes used in the same way 
girls in the north of England called their ‘ babies’ 
and ducks, much the same as they do now, nine hundred 
years later.”"—P. 52. 
ANON. 
“Cuaprer Axp Verse.”—This proverbial ex- 
pression originated, just before the Civil Wars 
under Charles I., with the Puritans, who were 
described by South as “those mighty men of 
chapter and verse,” from their frequently appealing 
to the Bible on the most frivolous occasions. These 
sanctimonious enthusiasts were perpetually open- 
ing their gilt pocket Bibles, and with such self- 
sufficiency and imperfect knowledge of the original, 
that the learned Selden attended their “ assem- 
bly of divines” for the purpose of exposing their 
ignorance. Wituiam Ptart. 


“Coupon” ADVERTISEMENTS. — The meaning 
and origin of this modern form of advertising is 
worth recording, although I do not claim to possess 
any special knowledge. Some two or three years 


dolls 





ago advertisements appeared relating to copies of 


famous engravings, which were to be sent post free 
at a very low price on receipt of a certain sum, on 
the condition that the “coupon” attached to the 
advertisement was cut out and sent with the re- 
mittance. The favourable terms were absolute— 
the presentation of the “coupon” (which always 


contained the name of the paper in which it ap- | 


of the “coupon” was not to ensure a copy of a 
a print at a specially low price, but to show the 
advertiser which of the newspapers advertised in 
produced the largest number of applications ; in 
fact it was, and is, a test of the circulation of a 
newspaper, and a perfectly safe one too, as the 
general use of the “‘ coupon” advertisement shows, 
Este. 
Birmingham. 


BuckincHAMSHIRE Worps. — Halliwell gives 
Scran, (1) a bag, Wilts ; (2) victuals, food, North ; 
scranny, thin, meagre, var. dial.; and haggle (3) 
to tease or worry, Oxon. In Bucks, scranny 
(sometimes abbreviated to scran) signifies “ vic- 
tuals,” also “silly”; for example, “ You'll drive 
me scranny.” Again, the Bucks word haggled 
seems to mean “muddled.” If a man gets into 
an inextricable muddle, they say, “ He is haggled.” 
This word is probably of recent introduction. 
Again, in the same county, if a man is grasping 
and making money by hook or by crook, they say, 
* All his ludden is after money.” Halliwell does 
not give ludden; but he has lodden, whose mean- 
ing is referred to a quotation. 
R. S. Cnarnocx. 
3oulogne-sur-Mer. 

To my Pire. 


Friend of my youth whose silent faith consoles old age, 
Together, new in life, we pass’d o’er sea and land ; 
1 with the down upon my lip, thou like a page 
Cased in satin doublet work'd by my lady’s hand. 
Stainless was then thy amber—thy yet unclouded bowl 
White as the foam where ocean breaks upon the sand; 
And I, as bright and gay in form, in heart, in soul, 
Fill'd thee and dream’d Love's azure wings would ne’er 
expand. 
But she who gave that case too soon forgot us both, 
And wedded one who quickly broke the heart he stole, 
Quenching by cold neglect the fire which he had fann’‘d. 
Thus in thy fragrant leaf truth is of stronger growth 
Than in the word of man or in fair woman's oath, 
Ratru N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Tue First Iron Vesset.—The following, from 
the New York Maritime Register of Oct. 26, 
should find a corner in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“In 1809 it was proposed that large ships should be 
built with sides, beam, and decks of iron plate, and with 
masts, yards, and spars of iron, with telescopic joints 
screwed together. ‘This idea was not, however, carried 
out until 1818. In that year Thomas Wilson built the 
first iron vessel at Faskine, on the Monkland Canal, 
eleven miles from Glasgow. The vessel was named the 
Vulcan, and as late as 1575 was employed on the Clyde, 
between the Forth and Clyde canals. In 1821 an iron 
vessel named the Aaron Manby was built at Horsley. 
She was fitted up with a steam-engine, and she was sent 
in parts to London. She was there put together, and 
sent to France. Several more small steamers were then 
constructed for use on the river Seine. The Birkenbead 
Iron Works were established by Mr. William Laird in 
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1824, and the first iron vesse! constructed on the Mersey 
was launched from this yard in 1829. She wasa lighter.” 
EverarpD Home CoLemMan., 
71, Brecknock Road, N, 


Iratian Weppinc Books, or “ Popsricazioni 
rer Nozze.”—It has long been a custom in Italy 
to celebrate a wedding by the publication of some 
rare or choice book for a limited circulation among 
the friends of the bride and bridegroom. I have 
bought some very interesting volumes, prettily 
printed and neatly bound, which are well worth 
keeping as books of permanent value. The custom 
seems to be still continued, for Jl Bibliofilo for 
January, published at Bologna 1 al 









and 
by Comm. Carlo Lozzi, gives a review of no less 





than seven issued in 1881 and 1882. Esre. 
Birmingham. 
NickK-NACKATORY.—I have met with this as 


the name for a museum, in reference to the Ash- 
molean at Oxford : 

“T went with two or three friends, who were members 
of the University, to the muszum, vulgarly called the 
* Nick-nackatory.’” — Jerre - Fil No. 34, vol. ii. 
p. 183, Lond. 1726. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 

Curious Usr or tur Worp “ Becor” 1x Soutn 
Lincotnsuire.—“ I lost my knife this morning ; 
I couldn’t tell what had begot it; but at last I 
found it in the garden.” I have often heard the 
like. Sr. Swirxry. 


“ Borcottine ” EryMoLocicaL_y ConsiDERED. 
—Suppose that in the year 2082 the history of 
the origin of this word had been lost, and yet the 
word remained, and was used in its present mean- 
ing ; I suppose that philologers would set themselves 
to discover the derivation of the word ; they would 
naturally say the word presents no difficulty : it 
it evidently compounded of two common words, 
boy and cot. Some boy was shut up in a cottage, 
and no one allowed to visit or supply him with 
food, &e. Is it not quite possible that some words 
which now puzzle the Jearned may have « deriva- 
tion of a similar character? Many now use the 
word burking who know nothing of the crimes of 
Burke and Hare in 1829. 

E. Leaton Bieykixsorr. 


Guertes. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





Portraits oF Sir Croupestey SHovet..— 
The engravings of Sir Cloudesley Shovell seem to 
indicate four distinct original portraits of him, 
which may be classified as follows :— 


1, Painted by W. De Rick, engraved by J. 


y edited | 





| Queen.” 


| * The Indian Queen.” 


lo: ’ , 9 . . : . 
Sir Cloudesley Shoevell’s descendant, the 


Smith in 1692, according to Bromley’s Catalogue 
of Engraved British Portraits, p. 231. Sir 
Cloudesley is here looking to the left (of the 
spectator), with a long flowing wig, lace cravat, 
cuirass, richly embroidered coat-sleeves and skirt, 
scarf tied round his waist, right hand resting on a 
terrestrial globe, bdton in left hand : three-qu irter- 
length. 

2. Painted by Dahl, engraved by J. T. Wedg- 
wood early in the present century. Nearly full 
face, but looking slightly to left; wig flowing, 
but not so large as in No, 1, plain cravat, cloth 
coat and waistcoat with embroidered button-holes, 
béton in right hand, left hand touching sword : 
three-quarter-length. This picture is in the Painted 
Hall at Greenwich Hospital, having been transferred 
thither from Hampton Court by George IV. in 
1824, 

3. Painted by Dahl, engraved by B. Lens, and 
again by J. Oval enyraving ; face look- 
ing to right, flowing wig, plain small cravat, 
armour: bust only. 

4. Painted by Dahl in 1702, engraved by John 
Faber in 1723. Nearly full face, but looking 
slightly to left flowing wig, long plain cravat 
with fringed ends, armour, right arm bent and 
right hand resting on hip and holding the end of a 
clouk, left arm resting on a and left hand 
holdir gal iton : three quarte r-length. This picture, 
full-length in the original, is in the possession of 
’ Karl of 
R miney, at the Mote, Maidstone, »nd there is a 
replica of it in the Guild Hall, Ro hester, for 
which city Sir Cloudesley was member in four 
Parliaments. 

The query I would put is, Where are the 
original paintings of No. 1 and No. 3 now to be 
found ? R. Marsuam. 

5, Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, W. 


simon. 


cannon, 


Tue Sign or “Tue Inpian Qvueey.”—This 
sign appears to be uncommon, the only instance 
mentioned in Hotten’s History of Signboards 
p. 432) being one at Boston. Lincolnshire, which 
was originally “ The Three Kings” (of Cologne), 
and was then changed to “The Three Merry 
Devils,” who were then amalgamated into “one 
very strangely dressed female called the Indian 
In the Stamford Mercury, February 24, 
I note that “ The Indian Queen Beerhouse,” at 
Deeping St. James, Lincolnshire, is to be let. 
Perhaps we muy yet see “The Empress of India” 
as an inn sign, and a companion to the familiar 
“ Queen’s Head.” Was “ The Indian Queen ” the 
sign of an inn before the time when the Princess 
Pocahontas achieved a fleeting popularity? She 
had nothing to do—as some have supposed—with 
“La Belle Sauvage” of Ludgate Hill; but it is 
possible that she may have been the original for 
Curnsert Bepe. 
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Tae Britisn Oax.—When did the oak become 
a symbol of Britain? Most persons would reply 
at once: It became so from the day on which 
Charles II. hid himself in the branches of one. 
This reply, which was given to me when a child, 
looks like truth, but is not so, for in Clement 
Walker's History of Indep ndency, published in 
1649, there is a highly curious engraving called 
“The Royall Oake of Brittayne.” It represents 
Oliver Cromwell superintending the felling of an 
oak tree, from whose branches are suspended the 
royal arms, crown and sceptre, the Bible, Magna 
Charta, &c. Pigs are shown at the bottom feeding 
on the acorns. Awoyn. 


Tomuixs’s New Tows, Pappixectoy.—In the 
third edition of Horwood’s Plan of London, pub- 
lished in 1813, a number of houses on the west side 
of the Edgeware Road, nearly opposite to George 
Street and Upper Berkeley Street, are described 
by the name of Tomlins’s New Town. Can any 
one give me information about Tomlins? Was he 
a builder, and were these buildings merely tem- 
porary dwellings for his workmen? Timbs, in his 
Curtosities of London, does not mention Tomlins’s 
New Town by name, though he does refer to the 
erection of a large number of temporary cottages 
in this district. G. F. R. B. 


RaVENScourT Park, HamMeERsmitn.— Will any 
of your readers give me any information as to the 
former holders and history of the property called 
Ravenscourt Park, Hammersmith? It has an 
interesting history. I was lately told by an old 
inhabitant that he recollected in his younger days 
a deep moat surrounding the property. 

Rosert Busanett, 

“Benotp tHe May.”—Such is the title of an 
octavo portrait, which I have before me, printed in 
a red sepia tint, of a good-looking man in turban 
and Oriental costume looking over his right 
shoulder. It is possibly a portrait from some 
magazine, and is described as “ published as the 
Act directs, July 10, 1779, by I. Hawkins, Strand 
London.” Who is “ the man”? M. N. &. 


, 


Portrait or Bisnor Samvet Seanvry.—Is 
the name of the artist known, and is the portrait 
still in existence of this remarkable man—the first 
bishop of the American Church? He was conse- 
crated at Aberdeen, in Scotland, Nov. 14, 1784, and 
died at New London, in America, in 1796. There 
is a fine engraving of him in the vestry of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Aberdeen, taken presumably from 
@ painting, in which he is represented vested in the 
episcopal habit of rochet and chimere, and, con- 
trary to the practice of bishops of that period, 
wearing his own hair. Cleveland Coxe, in his 
Christian Ballads, mentions that the mitre worn by 
him on state occasions is still preserved at Trinity 


College, Hartford, U.S.A. The engraving gives 
a three-quarters-length figure, that of a fine-look- 
ing man, on whose manly, open countenance much 
firmness and energy are depicted, quite in accord- 
ance with the character recorded of Seabury. 
Joun Pick: ORD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


FAWSLEY AND THE Kyicutty Famiry. —In 
Mr. Parker’s Account of Domestic Architecture in 
England in the Fifteenth Century, under the head 
of the “ Existing Remains in Northamptonshire,” 
I find the following reference to Fawsley :— 

* A fine house of the time of Henry VII., with many 

alterations and additions, but in which the original plan 
can be made out more perfectly than usual, The hall 
has a good open timber-roof, with windows in the gables 
at both ends, which light it up well; alsoa large bay 
window, nearly an octagon, with a vault enriched with 
tracery, and a small room over it, so that on the exterior 
the bay window forms a sort of tower covered with 
panelling. The small upper room is said to have been 
used as a secret chamber, and had a printing press in 
it for printing political tracts in the time of the Civil 
Wars.” 
I shall be glad to know of any tracts issued from a 
private press at Fawsley during the time of the 
Civil Wars, or at any period other than that men- 
tioned in Hargrave or Howell’s State Trials, viz.: 

“The Arraignment of Sir Richard Knightly and 
others in the Star Chamber, for maintaining seditious 
Persons, Books, and Libels: 31 Eliz., Feb. 31, A.p. 1588.” 
(MS, in Caius Coll., Cambridge, Class A. 1090, 8, p. 206.) 

Jonn TayY.or. 

Northampton. 


“SS.” arFixep To A Rorutus.—I should be 
obliged to Mr. GREENSTREET, or to any one else 
conversant with old charters, if he would give the 
correct meaning of ss. affixed to the “ Rotulus” 
mentioned ante, p. 143, and to similar documents. 

C. J. E. 


Tae Somervitte Famity.—Can any of your 
readers tell me whether there are any printed 
records of the Somerville family besides the 
Memorie of the Somervilles, of which I have by 
me the edition of 1815? There was a discussion 
in “ N. & Q.” some years ago on the family history. 
In whose hands are the MSS. bearing on the 
family ? W. 8. L. S. 


“ BEDWARDINE.”—There are two parishes in 
Worcester (St. John and St. Michael) “in Bed- 





wardine.” I should like to know the meaning of 
this term. ViIGORN. 


J. Watters, Patnrer.—I have in my posses- 
sion two seascapes with men-of-war at anchor. 
They are both signed “ J. Walters,” and are with- 
{out date. The painting is very fine, and appa- 
| rently by an artist of no mean talent. I have 
| been told that the artist was a native of Bristol, 
who flourished at the commencement of this cen- 
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tury, but should feel obliged if any of your readers 
could verify this statement or give me any further 


information. Joun JENNINGS. 


11, Golden Square, W. 


Furness 
this and of its kindred society L’Abbaye des 
Dunes, xt Furnes in Flanders? J. MAsKELL. 

Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 


“ Bo-man,” “ Bo-peer.”—What are the meaning 
and derivation of “bo” in these words? The first is 
used, writes Miss Powley (Transactions of Cmgks 
berland, &c., Antiq. Society, 1877), 
and restrain children ; the second is the name of 
a well-known childish game. Is the first-named 
word in general use; or is it confined to the 
northern counties ? Marryy. 


LL.B. asp B.C.L. at Campripce.—In what 
year was the designation LL.B. substituted for 
that of B.C.L. in the Cambridge Calendar in 
reference to Bachelors of Civil Law? 

J. Forter Russet, F.S.A. 

4, Ormonde Terrace, Regent's Park. 


“Bowrake.”—There is an ancient custom under 
which the lord of a manor claims certain rights 
over the adjoining manor to the extent of a “bow- 
rake” (i.¢., a bow-shot of sixty yards, I believe) 
from the boundary. Is the custom still generally 
recognized or not ! W. G. 


“THe Five-root-H1cHians.” — Who is the 
author of the following tract, my copy of which was 
printed in Dublin by George Faulkner, 1733 ?— 

*“*An Appeal to the Publick; or, the Humble Re- 
monstrance of the Five-foot-highians against the Anti- 
christian Practice of using a Standard in Enlisting of 
Soldiers,” 

W. H. Patterson, 


Tae Ancient Empire or Servia.—Can any 
of your readers give me the title and publisher of 
any book, English or French, containing trust- 
worthy information concerning the ancient empire 
of Servia existing in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries ? RICHARD Bacor. 


“DispuTaTio CurisTIANORUM ET JUDXORUM, 
OoLIM Rom HABITA, CORAM ImpEeRATORE Con- 
SsTaANTINO. Cum prefatione Georgii VVicelii.” 
—What is known of the above work? It was 
printed at Mayence “ Moguntix, ad divum Vic- 
torem excudebat Franciscus Behem. Anno 


Anpney.—What is the best account of | Piece. 


to frightéh | 


*‘curious fragments from a manuscript collection 
ascribed to Shakespeare.” Published in 1511. 
P. A. DanreL, 
The Will of a certain Northern Vicar. Second 
Edition, to which ia annex’d a Codicil. Woodcut frontis- 
London, 1765, 4to. M. 








Avutnors or Quotations WANTED.— 


“Tt changed, of course, the chameleon of heaven, 
The aéry child of vapour and of storm.” 


>. x oe 
TY om x 


we Replies. 
Nowy HYRRINGS OF LENA.” 
Ur INEW Theta y, 129). 


“ Hlarpings of Lena, Being Original Poems, 
by the late Edward Lenton, and by W. J. 
Baitman. To which is affixed a brief Memoir 
of Edward Lenton. London, Whittaker & Co., 
1833.” Such is the title of the book. Young 
Lenton died in his sixteenth year; Baitman 
died three or four years ago. They were both 
poor boys. Baitman was born at Alford in 
Lincolnshire, which is a small market town “in 
the Marsh,” and about ten miles from Somersby 
Rectory, the birthplace of Alfred Tennyson. 
Lenton was born at Hogsthorpe, a village near 
the sea, and a few miles from Alford. Although 
Lenton’s name is placed first on the title-page, his 
pieces are not so good as Baitman’s. The poem 
L. N. asks about is one of Baitman’s ; it is the 
first in the book, and, although not the best, is 
perhaps a fair specimen of the average, and is 
very creditable as the work of a youth. It is 
headed :— 

* A CoLLogvy. 

I ask’d of a cloud, that was swimming on o’er me, 

* Who form’d thee to sport thus in ether confin’d?’ 
When quickly a whisper came floating before me, 

‘The Gop of the vapours /—the Gop of the wind /’ 

I ask'd of the thunder, that loudly was pealing, 

‘Who made thee to follow the lightning’s wi!d form?’ 
When sudden a crash through the air came revealing 
*The Gop of the whirlwind /—the Gop of the storm!” 
I ask'd of the mild-beaming star of the Even. 

* Who form’'d thee to shine the fair herald of night ?’ 
When a musical voice darted swiftly from heaven, 

* The Gop of the darkness /—the Gop of the light!’ 

I ask’d of the loud-roaring waves of the ocean, 

‘Who made ye to rage thus, and dash up the sand 

A breeze wrought the surge into wilder commotion, 

* The Gop of the waters /—the Gop of the land /’’ 





M.D.XLIIUI.” D. C. J. 


Avtnors or Booxs Waytep.— 

The Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the 
Clergy and Religion Enquived into. Ina Letter Written 
to R. L. London, printed by W. Godbid for W. Brooke, | 
at the Angel in Cornhill, 1670. G. F. R. B. 

A Tour in Quest of Genealogy, &c. A series of letters 


| 
| 


Then I askd of my heart—‘Why so fast art thou 
beating ? 
Who form d theea check on the thoughts of my mind?’ 
It answer'd me gently, in throbbings repeating— 
‘The Gop of the waters,—light,— darkness,— and 
wind,.’” 


Perhaps some who read the above may picture to 
themselves a delicate, effeminate, studious youth, 


“by a Barrister,” containing, among other things, some | quite an object of interest in the little place. He 
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was an object of interest, certainly, and I will 
describe the nature of it. Having met with one 
of his works about forty-five years ago, when I 
was a boy of ten or eleven, I was very curious to 
see a man who had really written a book and had 
it printed ; and as my father was in the habit of 
going to Alford on business, I persuaded him to 
take me with him more than once, that I might 
see a real live author. And this is what I saw: 
a middle-sized, thin man, with a keen, intelligent 
face—a lame man—who swung himself along very 
rapidly on his single crutch, and who lifted up his 
face and examined you as he passed with a 


piercing and scrutinizing glance; and poorly 
clad in fustian or some such stuff. He was a 


pauper, and lived on charity, as long as he could 
keep body and soul together in that way ; but 
when he could not, then he went into the work- 
house, and he died there. Many of his pieces are 
dated “ Alford Workhouse.” In the preface to a 
second book which he published, Poetics and Pro- 
saics, 1835, he pathetically alludes to the “ afflic- 
tion, with the sick and the dying around him,” 
amid which it had been written. He was poor 
and miserable, and lived in a vulgar, ignorant 
little town, full of poachers and smugglers, who 
brutally jeered and baited him because he was 
weak and helpless. And yet these barbarians had 
sense to see that, in some way or other, he was 
superior to them, so they sapiently concluded it 
was through satanic agency. It was currently 
reported that “ Owd Bill Baitman ’ed seld ’is soul 
to tha Devil!” Poor fellow! It was easy to be 
seen he had made a very bad bargain of it. In 
the summer months he used to lie about the fields, 
and under the hedges by the roadsides, for whole 
days together, frequently attempting to sell one of 
his books to passers-by or to beg a few coppers. 
The Alford boys were very much afraid of “the 
man who had sold himself to the Devil,” and the 
sight of him was quite sufficient to make one or 
two run away in terror; but when there were 
more, like wolves in a pack, they grew bolder, and 
stoned him, and otherwise ill-treated him. They 
used to knock at the door of his queer little house 
or hut after dark, Of course, they always ran away 
as quickly as possible after such exploits. He 
wanted bread, and they heaved half-bricks at him. 
These amiable little pastimes afforded much amuse- 
ment to the elders, who recall them with great 
delight. You cannot speak about him to-day to 
an average middle-class Alfordian without his 
face breaking into smiles at the pleasant recollec- 
tion. “Owd Bill Baitman, tha chap what seld ’is 
sen to the Devil? Do I remember him? Why, 
in coorse I do! What fun tha boys hewst ta’ ev 
we ’im!” Notwithstanding his satanic reputation 
and poverty, he found a woman, a few years before 
his death, daring and desperate enough to marry 


him—not the first woman who was not afraid of 





the devil. She was many years the younger, and 
is yet living. Could not the 
“ squire, or the parson of the parish, 
or the attorney,” 

or a few benevolent people, have subscribed a few 
shillings a week to have kept the poor fellow out 
of the workhouse ?—so fond as he was of the 
fresh air and of the sights and sounds of nature. 
There are many rich and well-to-do people round 
Alford. The tirst of Baitman’s works is dedicated 
to the Honourable C. A. Pelham, and Poetics and 
Prosaics to the Right Honourable Earl Fitzwilliam. 

The Poet Laureate appears to have been kind 
to him; for in a note he gratefully observes, “I 
have been favoured by Mr. A. Tennyson, of whom 
Lincolnshire may be justly proud, with Warton’s 
History of English Poetry.” And in the list of 
subscribers to his second book we find, “ Alfred 
Tennyson, author of Poems chiefly Lyrical, 
Somersby Rectory”; “ H. Selwood, Esq'., Horn- 
castle” (father of Alfred Tennyson’s wite); “ The 
Rev. 'T. H. Rawnsley, Halton Rectory ” (a relative 
of the Poet Laureate’s, and father of a well-known 
contributor to Macmillan’s) ; “ Miss Tonge,” the 
lady who taught music at Somersby Rectory ; and 
other friends of the family. I hope lovers of 
Tennyson will take note of this kindly interest in 
the poor boy’s humble book. Other subscribers 
were J. Wilks, Esq., M.P.; J. Bowring, Esq., 
M.P.; J. 8. Buckingham, Esq.; J. Montgomery, 
the poet; “ Miss Priscilla Taylor,” &c. 

At the commencement of the book Baitman 
proudly prints a short letter from Montgomery, in 
which he says, “ The Apologue is pleasingly and, 
indeed, cleverly imagined and executed”; and so 
it is, The prose pieces are fair magazine articles, 
and show considerable ability. It is surprising such 
& man was not protected and provided for. He 
does not appear to have written a single set of 
“lines” to glorify any of the “ Marsh squires” or 
bucolic magnates of the neighbourhood—evidently 
a very unwise man in his generation. Probably, 
if he could have seen how good and wise were the 
people around him, they would then have dis- 
covered that he was a very clever fellow, and that 
they ought to be proud of him. The principal 
kindness he received was, when a child, his lame- 
ness and intelligence attracted the attention of a 
prosperous person, of the name of Mason, I think, 
who kindly gave him a plain education. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


I cannot find the Harpings of Lena in the 
London Catalogue of Books from 1814 to 1855, 
although another volume by the same authors, 
entitled Poetics and Prosaics, is in the catalogue 
of 1814 to 1846. In a conversation I had with 
Baitman some years ago, I understood him to say 
that he knew Lord Byron when in Italy, and also 
that he had translated for some publication of 
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Messrs. W. & R. Chambers William Tell, Silvio 
Pellico, &c. Brito. 
Parocniat Recisters (6" §, v. 141).—Being 
at this moment one of those who suffer from the 
inaccessibility of these documents, I should like to 
add a few words to your correspondent’s very im- 
portant communication. What we want and must 


have is this—that these registers should not only | 


be well kept, but be placed, as the State papers at 
the Public Record Office and the older wills in the 
Probate Registry now are, freely at the service of 
the literary public. Neither of these conditions 


with the addition in some cases of the Christian 
names of parents, which would cause a very slight 
increase of bulk, it might be made absolutely all 
that a genealogist would require short of legal 
evidence. The following extract from the baptisms 
will show how the index is arranged :— 





“ Baptisms. 
| Adams, Chas & Anne, W son of, 30 May, 1843. 
—— Chas & Sarah, Eliz. dau. of, 13 July, 1856. 


| — Thomas & Mary, Eliz. dau. of, 30 Aug. 1829. 
The burials are arranged in the same way, but as 
| to the marriages the improvement I have indicated 
might be made. I had the pleasure of submitting 


can be said to exist at present. My experience | this usefal little work to the inspection of the 
quite confirms your correspondent’s statement as | fellows at a meeting of one of our London learned 


to the courtesy of the clergy, if he restricts it to 
the country clergy; it is in London only that we 
have any difficulty in consulting parish registers 
for literary purposes without the payment of the 
full statutory fees, which in such searches are 
practically prohibitive. A few months ago I wrote 
to the incumbent (to whom I was not personally 
known) of one of the most important (from a_| 
genealogical point of view) of the London parishes, 
asking permission to search his registers for a 
purely literary purpose, and stating what that 
was. I was informed in reply that I must pay 
the usual search fees, which in this case would 
have amounted to between one and two pounds. 
I naturally declined to do so, and, after being told 
that “ literary men, like others, should pay for their 
amusement,’ I received a qualified permission, 
grudgingly given, to search on payment of a re- 
duced fee. The rights of the public as to making 
notes from parish registers for publication, or for 
any other purpose, are not sufficiently well known. 
There is a judicial decision on this point in the 
case of Steele v. Williams, reported in the Jurist, 
vol, xvii. p. 464, and referred to in “N. & Q.,” 
1* §. vii. 598. In the event of any obstruction 
on the part of persons having so-called vested 
interests this case may become very important. 
To print the parish registers of the whole country 
as they stand is a work too great for any society | 
or number of societies, and is one that could only | 
be taken up successfully by the Government. Ex- | 
tracts, again, are of very little use for genealogical | 
purposes, for the very entry that is required may 
perhaps have been omitted. I believe, however, | 
that a way out of this dilemma has been discovered | 
by the Rev. W. D. Macray, M.A., F.S.A. In the! 
Transactions of the North Oxfordshire Archzolo- | 
gical Society * he has printed an index to the parish 
registers of Ducklington from 1550 to 1880. The, 
population of this parish is between six and seven | 
hundred, and has probably neither increased nor 
decreased much during the last two centuries, yet 
this index contains only seventy pages octavo ; and 


[* Noticed in “N. & Q.,” 6t 8. iv, 459.] | 


oem ff 
| 


| societies, and its utility was at once generally re- 
cognized. 

It is on these lines that, in my opinion, a society 
may usefully be established, and 1 would suggest 
that a beginning should be made in London witha 
London and Suburban Index Society of Parish Re- 
gisters, which may be carried on concurrently with 
the work of any number of local societies, unifor- 
mity of plan and of printing being provided for. 
If any of your readers who are interested in the 
subject will communicate with me, I shall be very 
glad to have any suggestions and to give further 
details, Joun H. Cuarman, M.A., F.S.A. 

19, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


Mr. Curts’s communication wil], I hope, lead 
to some practical results, but I must contess that 
I see so many difficulties in the way that I am 
hardly sanguine of any great success. First there 
is the vast amount of matter to be dealt with, 
entailing a correspondingly large expenditure, 
Unless this is met by a Government grant I do not 
see how it is to be got over; and it must be 
borne in mind that the cost will be considerably 
enhanced from the fact that this class of literature 
has such a limited circulation. The second difficulty 
will be to secure the services of a sufficient number 
of gentlemen capable and willing to give their 
services gratuitously, so that, were the work to be 
proceeded with on a large scale, recourse must be 
had to paid skilled labour. There are, doubtless, 
in every county to be found a limited number 
who would gladly aid the movement by giving 
their services gratuitously; but, in the face of such 
a gigantic undertaking, it could not be expected 
that much progress would be made. ; 

The suggestion to utilize the local press is 
worth considering, but here again the type and 
paper usually employed is hardly good enough for 
the work. I am aware that several country papers 
are now devoting a column to “ Local Notes and 
Queries,” in which extracts from parish registers 
not infrequently appear, but this is hardly to the 

oint, 

I do not apprehend that much difficulty would 
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be experienced in obtaining the consent of the | 


clergy to publish their registers ; in fact, I think 
many of them would be glad to be spared the 
frequent searches into their musty old volumes, 
and the difficulty of deciphering not only the 
older forms of writing to be found in the earliest 
registers, but the villainous hieroglyphics of the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when the care 
of the registers was taken out of the hands of the 
clergy. As to the objection urged by Mr. Corts 


anent the clergyman’s fees, that may be dismissed 


at once, for in all cases of evidence only the 
certified extracts signed by the clergyman are 
admissible. : 

Parish magazines offer a medium for the pub- 
lication of registers, but as their issue is generally 
only monthly, and the space limited, the progress 
would be slow. I may here mention that I have 
already acted on Mr. Corrs’s suggestion, and 
that I have induced the rector of a neighbouring 
parish to devote a portion of bis parish magazine 
to the publication of his oldest register. This 
register (Toddington) contains numerous entries 
relating to county families, ex. gr., Bury, Brandreth, 
Cheney, Crompton, Crofts, Pendred, Pennington, 
St. John, Wentworth, &. Some time back I 
made copious extracts, which were printed in 
vol. iii. of Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 
Many of the entries—whole pages in fact—are 
entirely obliterated, owing to the use of inferior 
ink and much handling. By the way, is there 
any known efficient method of restoring faded 
writing on parchment ? 

Then as to town v, country registers, frequently 
the most interesting registers are to be found in 
quiet, secluded villages, in the neighbourhood of 
the old mansions of the county families, whereas 
the usual run of registers to be found in country 
towns do not possess, as a rule, names of much 
note—not that I wish by any means to underrate 
their value, but this by way of comment. 

The course I intend to pursue with the Tod- 
dington registers is to make an agreement with 
the printers to pull a limited number of slips 
on good paper, suitable for binding, so that I may 
bave a few copies jor disposal printed independently 
of the magazine. The same course might be pur- 
sued with those printed in local papers, only there 
is the narrowness of the column to contend with. 
It appears to me that that useful invention, 
Zuceato’s typograph, might be used with advan- 
tage in aid of this movement, all that is required 
to ensure success being good, legible writing. 
Having used this machine myself, I can vouch for 
the efficiency of its performance. Almost any 
number of impressions can be obtained, all of the 
same intensity and in black ink. It can be easily 
used for any fac-simile work or for ordinary copying. 
Tam afraid I have trespassed somewhat on your 
space, so will only add that I wish the movement 


every success, and that I am ready to co-operate 
to the best of my ability. F. A. Buaypss, 
| Leighton Buzzard. 


| I have read with pleasure the note of Mr. 
| Curts, in whom I seem to recognize the son of 
| one whose name is an authority on ecclesiastical 
antiquities, the Rev. Dr. Cutts. Mr. Corrs is 
| sanguine enough to think the publication of parish 
| registers in local newspapers would be commer- 
cially successful, and would be attractive to news- 
paper proprietors as a means of increasing their 
circulation. This is theory. I will give you a 
grain of experience. In 1875 and 1876 we pub- 
lished, in the paper with which I am connected, 
a series of extracts from the Sheffield parish 
register. I could not ascertain that this pleased 
anybody, but I met with frequent remonstrances 
against occupying space with such uninteresting 
matter. Need I say the extracts were dropped, 
for a publisher's first aim is to supply what his 
readers desire. If parish registers are to be printed, 
it must be elsewhere than ia the columns of com- 
mercially successful newspapers. 
J. D. Leaver, F.S.A. 

Sheffield and Rotherham Independent. 


The registers of St. Oswald’s, Durham, are now 
being printed in the St. Oswald's Durham Parish 
Magazine in monthly instalments, from copies 
made by Capt. E. A. White, F.S.A. The magazine 
may be had by applying to the vicar (Rev. A. W. 
Headlam); subscription, 1s. 6d. a year, by post 2s. 

J.T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


“ Autp Ronin Gray” (6 S. v. 145, 170).—I 
regret to find that I did not make my explanation 
clear to Mr. C. Ross, and the rather inasmuch as I 
fear that more than explanation is needed to bring 
Mr. Ross and myself to an agreement as to facts. 
My contention (perhaps it may be called assertion) 
is simply this : that no tune sung with Lady Anne 
Lindsay’s words of “ Auld Robin Gray” has ever 
become popular except the one composed for them 
by the Rev. Henry Leeves. In my former com- 
munication I did not mean that Miss Stephens 
was the first public singer who made the ballad 
popular ; but merely to hint that concert singers, 
amongst whom she pre-eminently excelled, always 
sang the same melody that she sang to the 
words referred to. Mr. Ross says that he had 
often heard this ballad sung before Miss Stephens’s 
début. But, I may ask, to what tune? And he 
will excuse my observing that his remark does not 
touch the question. I have no positive evidence 
as to the date cf Mr. Leeves’s composition, but I 
have every reason to believe that it was long before 
Miss Stephens’s first appearance. I beg to call Mr. 





| Ross’s particular attention to the utter discrepancy 
| between the account of the affuir in Temple Bar 
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‘ate and that in Songs of England. The former states Sr. Marcarer’s Cuvrcnyrarp, WesTMINSTER 
}e that Lady Anne Lindsay met with an old Scotch | (6 8. v. 128, 171).—I beg to offer my thanks to 
tune—so old as to be attributed to David Rizzio, | AN Op Ixnapirant for kindly giving me the 
She thought it worthy of better words than the | information relative to the altar-tomb and its 
Tr. old ones, and wrote new words to this old tune. | inscription which I had made the subject of 
of In Songs of England it is stated or inferred that | inquiry. The result leaves Dr. Tregonwell, the 
eal she wrote both words and a new melody, which | Prebendary of Westminster, out of view altogether, 
18 partook so much of the style of old Scotch music | contrary to my expectation, but brings into view 
ish as to deceive many people ; and it is then further | other parties of importance in the pedigree, at the 
er- stated that she admitted to Sir Walter Scott that | same time enabling me to correct an error in the 
Ws- she was the author. I can only say that till | Tregonwell pedigree which is given in Hutchins’s 
ele further evidence is produced I shall hesitate to| Dorset, third edition, vol. i. p. 161. It is there 
La believe that her admission related to anything but | stated that John Tregonwell, born 1632, died 
b- the words. Indeed, the very term “author” is | 1677, married for his third wife“ Mary, daughter 
ed, suspicious. Amongst musical people it refers to | of Dr. Dickenson, Rector of St. Clement’s, after- 
ish the words, and another term, “ composer,” to the wards relict of Alexander Davis.” By the inscrip- 
ed music. Besides, as is well known, Sir Walter was | tion on this tomb it appears that this lady was 
ces not musical, and probably would not care a pin’s | daughter of Richard Dukeson, D.D., and the 
ing head about the melody. Again, if Lady Anne | widow of Alexander Davis when John Tregonwell 
ed, composed a tune to it, or if some old Scotch melody | married her. She died July 11, 1717, aged 
his was sung in Scotland to it, neither of these was seventy-five. The pedigree gives no notice of 
ed, ever popular at English concerts or in English | Dr. Tregonwell, Prebendary of Westminster. 
m- drawing-rooms. 1 cannot quite compete with Mr.| Who was he? Did he marry a Pettiward of 

Ross in longevity ; still, I can speak from a wide | Putney ? T. W. W. S. 
musical experience of above sixty hon From a list of “The Names and Times of the 
M. H. R. Prebendaries of Westminster from their first Esta- 
ow It would appear the article in question from | blishment in 1540 in King Henry VIII.’s Time,” 
ish Temple Bar is open to other, if not more serious, | some of the following notes are made. In the six 
les criticism. The whole story of the circumstances | years that remained of his reign seven vacancies 
ne connected with the composing of the song, the occurred, and as many reappointments seem to 
_A fact of the author appealing to her sister Elizabeth | have been made. In the six years of the following 
2s. for help to load her heroine with an additional | reign. that is, up to 1553, there were eight other 
misfertune, and the ready response, “Steal the cow,” mm ty Of the twelve prebendaries who remained 
appeared, I believe, almost word for word in the | of King Edward VL.’s period only three continued 
preface of the thin copy printed for the Bannatyne | jnto that of Queen Mary, for in 1554 she created 
-I Club, and was reproduced in extenso in a volume | or caused nine vacancies, and made nine new 
on of Scottish songs published by Blackie & Son, 1875. appointments. In this list the name of Alexander 
iI As to the air to which “Auld Robin Gray” was | Nowell belongs to the second stall, being appointed 
og sung, originally it was “The bridegroom greits | jn December, 1551. Before May 12, 1554, he 
ts. when the sun gaes down,” afterwards the air | was deprived, and he probably fled beyond sea, 
n) composed by the Rev. William [sic] Leeves, of | His name reappears as appointed to the seventh 
ne Wrington. “ Robin Gray” was so called, we are | stall May 21, 1560, in succession to the Spaniard 
er informed, from the name of the old herd on Lady Alphonsus de Salinus, one of a batch of eight Eng- 
= Anne Lindsay’s father’s estate. It was usual some | lishmen, all Roman Catholics, who were appointed 
a- time ago, and may be yet, for the first verse of the prebendaries in 1554. Alexander Nowell was 
ns song to be sung to the air to which it was originally | returned to represent one of the boroughs of Looe 
id wedded, and the rest to the tune now so well | jin the first Parliament of Queen Mary, but, being 
3, known. The writer in Temple Bar says Lady in holy orders, was not allowed to sit. His name 
7s Anne died aged seventy-four. Now she was born | also occurs in “ The List of the Names and Times of 
1e on Dec. 8, 1750, and died on May 6, 1825; so the Masters of Westminster School” from 1543 to 
d there is some inaccuracy here. Further, Temple | 1553. The name of Dr. Tregonwell is absent from 

’s Bar fixes the date of her husband’s death in 1808. | these lists. An Otp INHABITANT. 

1e The authorities I have referred to state Sir 

rt Andrew Barnard died in 1807. PerhapsM.H.R.| “Brep axp porn” (6 S, iv. 68, 275; v. 77, 
e will satisfy me by saying whether or not he is | 112, 152).—Let it be conceded that a man may 
I sure the Christian name of the reverend author | say “bred and born” when he means bred and 
e of the present air of “Auld Robin Gray” is| born, and “born and bred” when he means born 
Re Henry, as all the authorities I can put my finger | and bred, and we shall close an edifying ciscussion, 
y on call him William. Atrrep Cuas. Jonas, | satisfy the pedantic, and comfort the feeble-minded, 
r Swansea. | who, with every wish to be perfectly “ correct,” 
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are fearful lest some acute listener should catch 
them tripping in their use of the above-named 
locution. 
Fox—bred en bawn in a brier-patch,” exclaims the 
hero of Uncle Remus’s delightful Legends of the 
Old Plantation, and from his point of view Brer 
Rabbit was as correct as he well could be ; but, as 
I need hardly remark, we are not all rabbits, and 
we are bred to divinity, law, physic, and to 
many other things besides—as a rule, after, and 
not before, our début on the stage of this life. 

“ Begot by butchers, but by bigots bred,” 
ran the old alliterative rhyme on Cardinal Wolsey. 
“She is my brother’s daughter,” says Tennyson’s 
farmer Allan, , . 

“ He and I 
Had once hard words, and parted, and he died 
In foreign lands; but for his sake I bred 
His daughter Dora.” 
In both these cases methinks the breeding was 
subsequent to birth. St. Swi’. 

“Deck” or Carns (6" §, iv. 509; v. 91, 116, 
178).—There is no game called “ Twenty-fives,” so 
far as I can discover. The name is “twenty-five”; 
it is a variety of “ spoil-five,” not “ spoil-fives.” At 
“ spoil-five” and its varieties (“ twenty-five” and 
“ forty-five”) the turn-up is often called the “ deck- 
head.” The American “ Hoyle,” tenth edition 
(1875), says: “ Forty-five. This game is evidently 
a modificaticn of ‘ spoilt Five.’” The word renege 
can hardly be called obsolete, though so described 
in various dictionaries, since it still con- 
stantly used at “spoil-five.” It does not signify 
to “revoke,” but to “ renounce,”—a very different 
thing. With certain cards you are allowed to 
renege, t. ¢., not to follow suit, though able to do 
so (cf. renegade). If you renege when not entitled 
to in error, or revoke. 
Chaucer’s form reneyes recalls the French form, 
Tener. 

My belief is that “ spoil-five” is not a variety of 
“twenty-five,” but the reverse. “ Spoil-five,” also 
called “ Spoiled Five,” “Spoilt Five,” “Five and 
Ten,” “ Five Cards,” and “ Maw,” is much played 
in Ireland, as Loo and Nap are in England. 
At the Cavendish Club in Dublin there is a 
“ spoil-five” table in one of the rooms, very like 
a Loo-table, covered with green cloth. The word 
“ deck” occurs in another passage, not, I believe, 
already quoted, in 3 King Henry VI, V. i.:— 

“ But whiles he thought to steal the single ten, 
The king was slily fingered from the deck.” 
I have the advantage of “ Cavendish’s ” 
for the correctness of the above facts. 
JuLiAN MarsHaty, 

“Hitaris ceys,” &c. (6 §S, v. 187).—Of 
course hilaris is a mistake for libera; otherwise 
the line will not scan. In Specimens of English, 
ed. Morris and Skeat, the following extract from 


18 


do 80, you renege 


“Bred en bawn in a brier-patch, Brer | 


authority | 


| Trevisa occurs : “ Engelond, fol of pley! freo men 
| wel worthy to pleye! Freo men, freo men, freo 
tonges, hert freo!” My note gives the original 
Latin verses, one of which is, 

“ Libera gens, cui libera mens et libera lingua.” 
The verses are quoted by Higden, who attributes 
them (1) to gquidam metricus, and (2) to Henricus. 
By “ Henricus” he means Henry of Huntingdon, 
but (if I rightly understand a pencil note of my) 
own) the quotation is really from Alfred of 
Beverley. See also Camden’s Remains, sixth ed., 
| pp. 7, 15. Watter W. SKeat. 


Version or The “ Can- 
TERBURY TaLEs” (6™ §, v. 187).—Only the first 
volume of this version has been published. We 
have, however, a subsequent and complete German 
version of the Canterbury Tales by Wilhelm 
Hertzberg, published in three parts (Hildburg- 
hausen, 1866), which is considered a good one. 


H, Kress. 


Fiepiter’s German 


( )xford, 


Ancient Morroes (6 §. v. 49).—The follow- 
ing examples may be interesting to Mr. Nutr. On 
the old manor house of the Tollemaches at Bentley, 
Suffolk, was this distich : 
“ Before the Normans into England came, 

Bentley was my seat and Tollemache was my name. 
Over the doorway at Montacute House, Somerset 

“Through this wide opening gate 
None come too early, none return too | 


ate. 


* And yours, my friends.” 


On the house of Jacques Cceur at Bi 


urges : 


“ A vaillans Cceurs riens impossibles 


Over the doorway of an old house at Heidelberg : 
** Alles, alles, was wir sehen 
Das muss fullen und vergehen, 
Wer fiircht Gott bleibt « Wig st¢ hen.” 
On the beams of the hall of Rockingham Castle is 
the following inscription in gold letters :— 
“The : howse : shall : be : and : never: will 
decaye : 
Wheare : the : Almightie 
served : daye : by: daye: 1579 


: preserved 


: God 


: is : honoured: and 
The remarkable enamelled copper plate on the 
gateway of Cowling Castle, Kent, representing a 
deed with its pendant seal, charged with the arms 
of Cobham, contains the following motto in black 
letter :— 
“ Knouweth that beth and shul be 
That i am mad in help of the cuntre 
In knowyng of whyche thyng 
Thys is chartre and wytnessyng.” 
This plate was no doubt put up by John, third 
Lord Cobham, who had license to crenellate Cow- 
ling Castle in 1380 (see Archeological Journal, 
vol. xxiil. p. 233). A.Bert HARTSHORNE. 





The fine old mansion at Grafton Manor, near 
Bromsgrove, formerly the seat of the Statfords and 
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of the Shrewsbury and Talbot families, was burnt 
down in 1710, except the porch and the gable to 
the right of it, which Dr. Nash supposes to have 
formed part of the old hall. This porch Nash 
likens to “ the gateway of the Schools at Oxford, 
but of much more ancient date.” There is about 
ifty years’ difference in their respective dates, the 
Schools having been erected in 1613, whilst over 
the entrance porch at Grafton are the arms of 
Elizabeth and her monogram, with the date 1567. 
On the upper part of the window, in incised Roman 
lettering, are these words :— 

PLENTI AND GRASE 

BI IN THIS PLACE. 

WHYLE EVEKI MAN IS PLEASED IN HIS DEGRE 

THERE IS BOTH I E AND UNETI. 

SALAMAN SAITH THERE IS NONE ACCORDE 

WHEN EVERI MAN WOULD BI A LORDE, 
After the lettering was set out it was found that 
there was not quite length enough in the frieze 





continued upon another slab extending beyond the 
window on the same level. This motto was well 
adapted to the latter end of Elizabeth’s reign and 
that of James I., whose favourites, thinking the 
monarch’s profusion endless, imitated him in his 
extravagance ; 
whose dress and entertainment wonderful stories 
are told. In the pediment above the window is 
the figure of a dog passant, the badge of the 
Talbots, and the motto, “ Fiat voluntas tua.” In 
the wall beneath the window are the remains of a 


W. A. C. 


curious drinking fountain. 

Bromsgrove. 

In the Blackfriars’ Wynd, Edinburgh, there was 
formerly a doorway which would have interested 
Mr. Nutt, although scarcely “medieval.” It is 
now, I fear, improved away, like so many more of 
the delightful buildings of the “ auld toun.” Over 
the door was:— 

“ Pax intrantibus, Salus exeuntibus 
At the side (both on the same side, I think, but 
my drawing is not at hand) were:— 
“ Nisi Dominus frustra ” 


and 

*« Blessit be God in all his giftis.’ 
Of course Mr. Nett knows that the last but 
one is the motto of Edinburgh. The date of the 
doorway, I think, was the end of the sixteenth or 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 

The grand seventeenth century Montacute 

House, Somerset, has over one door:— 

“ For God and for my friends.” 

H. J. Movure, M.A. 


Weymouth. 


“Sypyey” ayp “Sypennam” (6% §S, v. 87). 
—The most natural etymology of these place- 
names is from A.-S. sed, Old Norse s#di, seed, 
grain, in pl. crops, being the arable land in 











witness Hay, Lord Carlisle, of | 


| another very old Sussex fam 


contradistinction from the meadow or pasture, 
Syden-ham would be the sown farm; Sydn-ey, the 
cropped or sown island. In A.-S. y, @, and e, are 
frequently interchangeable: sylf or salf=self ; 
syllan to give, selen a gift. The nomenclature in 
Kent is for the most part unmistakably Saxon, 
but there are here and there clear indications of a 
Norse infusion, arising from the Danish irruptions 
in the ninth century, e.g. Lewisham, Norse Ljos- 
heim, the bright or pleasant place, equivalent to 
A.-S. B) ight stowe or Bristol; Beckenham, the 
settlement by the brook; Eltham, from Norse 
Ellisi, a farm. Mottingham has a curious combi- 
nation. Mot or moot was the meeting-place for 
the township or parish ; thing, the place for the 
assembly of the shire. In Mottingham both 
seem to be combined. Taylor, however, derives it 
from mottings, a Saxon tribe. Such names as 
Sheerness, Lessness, Romney, Herne, &c., illustrate 


ene : . . . .» | the Danish or Norse influence. J. A. Picton. 
itself to contain the line; it was therefore quaintly | 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


HerMENTRUDE asks for the meaning of syd in 
Sydney and Sydenham. Surely it is south, 
Sydney meaning “south island.” The Sydneys 
held the manor of Kingsham, near Chichester, 
from a very early date, and probably derived their 
name from some island in or near Bosham Creek, 
Portsmouth Harbour, or some of the other lagoons 
Similarly the Shelleys, 
, probably derived 


A. N, 


of the Sussex coast. 





their name from a shell island. 
Athenzum Club. 
The former word, the better spelling of which 
Sidney, is generally, and I believe correctly, 





is § 
considered to be derived from St. Denis, just as 


St. Clair becomes Sinclair, and just as St. Leger 


| is pronounced Selleger, and St. John, Sinjohn. 


5. O. ADDY. 
Sheffield, 


The name Sydenham probably means “south 
dwelling.” Sidney or Sydney is a corruption of 
St. Denis. It is a favourite name of Ist ielites, 
some thinking it to come from Sidon. Sydney is 
R. S. CHarnock. 


found as a female name. 
Boulogne-sur- Mer. 
Is not Sydenham a corruption of Chippenham, 
the place where the fair or market was held? 


E. H. M. 


“ TEAGLI “Sectacte” (6% §,. v, 49).—Is 
not X. C. tumbling over a straw in being puzzled 
by the word which he writes *‘sectacle”? I have 
always thought it should be “ sack-tackle,” the 
derivation of which is obvious—a tackle or gear 
fixed outside the upper story of a warehouse for 
raising sacks of grain or bales of wool from 
wherries or canal boats beneath. I have in- 
variably heard the word teagle (of whose deriva- 
tion I am ignorant) applied to a movable tripod 
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crane with a pulley at the apex, such as would be 

used for lifting huge blocks of stone ; but I have 

never understood “ teagle” and “sack-tackle” to 

be synonymous terms. Frep. W. Joy, M.A, 
Cathedral Library, Ely. 


Some years ago I witnessed the destruction of 
a seed warehouse, or rather cake mill, by fire, and 
when certain apparatus affixed to a doorway in 
the topmost story gave way a cry went forth that 
“sectacle hed gone now.” The roof fell in soon 


after. Though puzzled at the moment, I soon 
satisfied myself that the apparatus thus named 
was the “sack -tackle,” the chain, blocks, 


pulley, davit, &c., used for raising seed to the 
various floors. This was in the East Riding. 


W. H. 


“Teagle” is the A.-S. tigl, a windlass ; “trac- 
torium, trochlea,” in A®lfriec’s Glossary ; connected 
with A.-S. tige, a band, a tie, but primarily a 
rope. The A.-S. tigl corresponds to the Old 
Norse tigtll, a little rope; funiculus (Hald.). 
We have the root in the Swed. tég, Germ. tau, a 
cord, 2 cable. “ Sectacle” must be“ sack- 
tackle” or “sack-rope,” if the word sack is pro- 
nounced in Yorkshire as in the neighbouring 
county of Lancaster. The “teagle” is used for 
raising sacks or bales to the higher floors of a ware- 
house. J. D. 

Belsize Square. 


Is “teagle” anything more or less than a pro- 
vincial pronunciation of the word “tackle”? Sea- 
faring men in the south-west of England pronounce 
the latter word “teakle” or “taykle,” and some- 
times as to be barely distinguishable from 
“teagle” or “taygle.” Halliwell has “ Teagle, 
a crane for lifting goods. North.” 

Wm. PenceEtty. 


80 


Torquay. 


Lister or Arnotps, Biccin Craven, West 
tipinc, Yorxsnire (6 §, vy. 108),.—Halliwell 
does not give “to let or dye,” as your correspon- 
dent asserts, but lit, with the following examples : 
“ He'll lie all manner of colours but blue, and 
that is gone to the litting” (Upton’s MS. additions 
to Junius). “We use na clathes that are littede of 
dyverse coloures : oure wiffes ne are nozte gayly 
arayed for to plese us” (MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, 


fol. 53). Is it not somewhat loose writing to 
make ster—=“the using of it,” an ending so 


common in the oldest English, and a character- 
istic sign of the feminine gender, as in webster, 
baxter, huxter, &c.2 The Promptorium Parvu- 


lorum has “ Lystare, clothe dyynge (or lytaster of | 


cloth dyynge, s. lytstar, P.), Tinctor.’ The name 
occurs in the Paston Letters (vol. i. p. 522, ed. 
1872), “ And I prey yow for Godds sake to be 
good mayster to Jon Lyster,” &. “A Littester 
(Lyster A); tinctor, tinctriz,” is given in the 


Catholicon Anglicum. Mr. 8. J. Herrtage, in his 
recently issued edition (E.E.T.S.), gives several 
examples of the use of lit. 
F, C. Brnxsecx Terry, 
Cardiff. 


GenTLes : Mupwatt (6 S. v. 68).—Modwall, 
S., a kind of woodpecker ; G. meid is wood, and 
S. wigol, from G. ve, veg, holy, consecrated ; 
apparently a name given to birds of divination. 
See Etymons of English Words, by John Thom- 
son, M.R.I. and A.S., Edinburgh, 1826, and 
references there. MARS DENIQUE. 


Coles’s Dictionary (ed. 1714) gives mod-wall as 
the name of the bee-ecater, Merops apiaster. Is 
not “ mud-wall” the correct form, the word refer- 
ring to the nests of these birds, which are con- 
structed in holes in the banks of rivers, especially 
in the banks of the Danube and Volga? The bee- 
eater, as an occasional visitor to these shores, has 
come to be reckoned a “ British bird.” 

Epwarp H, Marsuatt, M.A. 


“AtkermMes” (6 §. v. 68).—In Minsheu’s 
Guide into the Tongues, 1617, this word is given in 
the Spanish part, with a mark prefixed to show 
that it is of Arabic origin. Minsheu says :— 

“ Alquérmes, G. graine d’escarlute. I. Grana de 
scarlato o morello, Granum cocci. A. The graine 
wherewith the scarlet red is died, ab Arab. Karmes 
idem vnde dicitur. H.Carmesi, A. Crimson. Alquermes 
etiam est saccharis confectio, rosarum pulveris et aliorum 
florum cum pulveribus Coralli margariturum et aliarum 
rerum cor refocillantium et corroborantium.” 

The confectio obviously obtained its name from its 
colour. F, C, Birxeeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

This word is an Arabic compound, derived 
through the Persian from Sanskrit krimi, a 
worm ; whence, indirectly, vermis, vermicelli, 
vermilion, worm, cramoisi, crimson. 

R. 


S. CHARNOCK. 


Arcachon. 
See the account of this word in Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. Epwarp H. Marsuati, M.A. 


Depication or Cuurcn Betts (6" S. v. 69). 
—One of the three bells at the little church at 
Quarley, Hants (now undergoing restoration) is 
inscribed, “ Sancta Maria ora pro nobis.” 

W. A. WELLs. 


Assize or Breap, &c., Nortateacn (6™ §., 
v. 69).—The two classes of brend mentioned in 
your correspondent’s note are evidently white 
bread and wheaten bread. In Cowel’s Interpreter 
of Law Terms, sub “ Bread of Treat or Trite,” I 
find :— 

* Panis Tritici, Is one of those sorts of Pread mention’d 
in the Stat. of Assise of Bread and Ale, 51 H. 3, Stat. 1, 
where you may read of Wastel Bread, Cocket Bread, and 
| Bread of Treat, which may answer to three sorts now 
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in use with us call’d White, Wheaten, and Houschold 
Bread.” 

“ Allman ryvatts,” according to Minsheu (1617), 
are 

“ A certaine kinde of Armour, or Corslet for the body 
of a man, with the sleeues or braces of maile, or plates 
of iron, for the defense of the armes, so called because 
they be riuetted, or buckled after the old Alman fashion. 
For Riuer in French is to riuet or clench, as the turning 
back the point of a naile, or such like; and Alman isa 
German, or High Dutchman.” 

Cf. also Halliwell’s Dictionary and Cowel’s Inter- 
preter of Law Terms. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

“Gompeen” (6% §, v. 187).—If not actually 
an Irish word, it is only too well known in 
Ireland. A chapter is devoted to “ The Gombeen 
Man” in “Terence M‘Grath’s” (Mr. Henry A. 
Blake) Pictures from Ireland. “ The derivation 
of the word,” we there read, “is obscure......@om- 
been means a money-lender.” JAMES BRITTEN. 

Isleworth. ; 


FuneraL Armour ix Cuvurcnes (5 S. ix. 


429 ; x. 11, 73, 129, 152, 199, 276, 317; xi. 73, | 


178, 252, 375, 457; xii. 155; 6 S. i. 446; i. 
218, 477; 38, 256, 314; v. 58, 177).—In 
Erwarton Church, near Ipswich, are still remain- 
ing two old helmets and the greater part of a 
third. The last is of heavier make than the others, 
and had probably been worn. With them are 
also portions of a gauntlet. These remains are 
now laid on a projecting ledge in the south aisle 
of thechurch. The church contains some interest- 
ing tombs of the times of the Edwards, but the 
helmets are of much later date. 





H. W. Brrcu. 


Ipswich. 


Portions of armour—helmets and gauntlets— 
are still to be seen over tombs of the Worsley 
family in Godshill Church, Isle of Wight. The 
colours of the local volunteers of the last century are 
also preserved in this church, and when I was 
there a few year since they were to be seen in the 
north transept by the side of a fine monument to 
John and Richard Worsley. Ss. 

32, Ainger Road, N.W. 


BessEts oF BEssELsLEIGH, co. Berks (6™ §, 
iv. 537 ; v. 156).—There is a little village in the 
parish of Chevening, Kent, now called Bessell’s 
Green, and formerly Bessel’s Green. 

JoserH Rost. Carter. 

London Institution, E.C, 


Henry Hatiywe tt, Minister oF IFIeELD, AND 
Henry Hatiywett, Vicar or CowFoip (6" §. 
iii, 324, 358, 436; iv. 377, 458; v. 96, 157).— 
There seems to me to be no difficulty in explain- 
ing the latter part of Mr. Sawyer’s note on the 





above. No doubt, in the first reference, “ Hen. 
Halliwell, Sussex, 1° Mar. 1666,” was instituted 
on the date of the year as we at present calculate 
it from January 1, whereas the parish registrar 
calculated on the old or ecclesiastical system from 
March 25 ; thus Henry Halliwell was probably in- 
stituted to the living of Ifield on March 1, 1666, 
and buried there on February 14, 1667. 


D. G. C. E. 


Sr. Luxe xxi. 15 (6™ §. iv. 465, 498; v. 
35, 137).—I thought that the passage quoted from 
Acts xvi. 28 would hardly prove my friend Mr, 
Horson’s case, because in all Greek lexicons 
verbs of action as governing datives, such as 
Tparow, vovew, are conspicuous by their absence, 
There must be some other rule applying in such 
cases, and such datives are no doubt datives com- 
modi aut incommodi. In fact, these verbs govern 
a double accusative, and it would be a grammatical 
confusion in good Gree k toh ive TOLELY o! Tpatreiy 
geavtT@ Kaxov instead of ceav7dy. Far worse 
still would it be in the perfect passive. For there 
would arise the following ambiguity: Kaxov 
1 erpaxrat pot, “I have committed an 
evil action,” might be rendered “an evil action 
has been done to me.” This would hardly have 
suited a correct Greek ear. Being in communica- 
tion with one of our great Greek lexicographers, he 
favoured me with his opinion as follows:—‘‘I 
think that there is no doubt but that a classical 
Greek writer would have preferred zotety ceavtov 
kakov to ceavto. But the use of ceavtm may be 
explained grammatically, I think, as coming some- 
what roughly under the rule of ‘dativus commodi 
aut incommodi’ of our school grammars. As to 
Luke xxiii. 15, it does not seem to me that there 
can be a doubt of the translation ‘done by him.’ 
What is the meaning of ‘nothing worthy of death 
done to him’? Ican see none. The use of this 
case and of zpds or eis Tiwa seems to be quite 
promiscuous in the New Testament...... In modern 
Greek the dative almost, if not altogether, dis- 
appears, the prepositions taking the place of the 
inflections.” My first query was, how, in the first 
instance, 7.¢., in the very earliest translations, the 
to ever got there. H. F. Wootryca. 

Oare, 





apa) pa 


“Bussocx” (6% §S. v. 86, 117, 154).—Allow 
me to corroborate Mr. WarrertTon as to the use 
of this word, and also to satisfy Pror. Skeat that 
it is in general use amongst the agricultural 
labourers of Essex. I should add, however, that 
its use is almost confined to agriculturalists. I 
have heard farmers address their men with, “ Don’t 
lie bussocking there !” if the dinner hour has been 
exceeded. Undoubtedly the word is a corruption 
of basking; but its original meaning in this county 
appears to have been lost at least for the last half 
century, and, as at present used, it means ease and 
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idleness. In Essex the word is pronounced bussick 
oftener than bussock. I may add one or two other 
words which, I think, probably are peculiar to 
Essex. Bont, an old man; but, as there rarely 
happens to be more than one dont on a farm of the 
same name, if the bont has a son, one is spoken of 
as “ th’ owd bont,” and the other as “th’ young 
bont.” Stag, to look; as “Stag him”; “ Stag 
where it goes”; “ Did you stag all the time?” &c. 
“Stush it,” stop it, give over, cease, &c.; as, 
“ Stush that row,” addressed by a father to his 
children. J. W. Savitt, F.R.ELS. 
Dunmow, Essex. 


May we not assume this word to be a corrupted 
pronunciation of bask, just as children, me teste, 
say tussock sometimes for tusk? If bask is (vide 
dictionaries of Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood and 
Prof. Skeat) from O. N. badask, to bathe oneself, 
is not the assumption strengthened? I have 
frequently heard the @ in Christmas provincially 
sounded as u in Yorkshire. 

F, C. Birkseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Joun Dickisson (6 §. iv. 514; v. 136).— 
Drake’s Dictionary of American Biography 
merely states that his father, Samuel Dickinson, 
was a judge. UnNepa, 

Philadelphia. 


Tae “Catrnoricon Ayeticcem” (6™ S. v. 24, 
74, 154).—For the use of wolfe—a sore or ulcer, cf. 

“ All ulcers whatsoever, bee they twoolves, cankerous 
eores, or otherwise corrosive and eating forward still : 
yea the very illfavoured Polype and Noli-me-tangere in 
the nostthrils, the juice of this root dooth cure and heale 
wonderfully. Plin., Nat. IJ/ist. (Holland), 1601, ii, 
if, 200-1. 

* Housleeke cureth shingles, ringwormes, and such 
like wildfires, yea if they grow to be Wolves, and begin 
to putrifie.”—/bid., f. 265. 

F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Dean Stanley mentions in his Memorials of 
Westminster Abbey having discovered the body of 


James I., who died March 27, 1625, ina close-fitting 


case of lead, in the vault under the tomb of 


Henry VII. literally “wrapt” or “lapped in 
lead.” Sir Walter Scott, in Harold the Dauntless, 
has also an allusion to this custom :— 


‘Years after years had gone and fled, 
The good old Prelate lies lapp’d in lead ; 
In the chapel still is shown 
His sculptur’d form on a marble stone, 
With staff, and ring, and scapulaire, 
And folded hande in the act of prayer.” 
Canto i. stanza 20. 
Joun Picxrorp, M./ 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


, 


Pronunciation oF Kerr (6™ §. iv. 69, 255, 
279, 336, 475, 523 ; v. 97, 138).—I have not the 





“ inkhorn of Robert Ker,” but I have a couple of his 
fanatical works produced therefrom (see “ N. & Q.,” 
2-¢ §. viii. 145). If the subject is continued, 
I beg to contribute the following appropriate ex- 
tract from that social and religious reformer’s 
Glass, wherein Nobles, Priests, and People may 
see the Lord's Controversies against Britain :— 

* The true Signification of the Name Aer, as it is derived 
from it proper Fountain in the Hebrew. It is derived 
from that Place called Cherith, in the Hebrew called 
Kereth, which is a Noun Feminine, from the Root Xora, 
which signifies In Call, he digged, he pierced throw; 
also he made a Feast, he bought, he purchaved. 2. He 
was digged upon; in the Caldaick Tongue it signifies he 
was pierced through, he was grieved in Spirit. Daniel 
7, 15: Ker signifies a Lamb, in the Plural Numbers 
Lambs, Isa. 54. 6. a Pasture to feed Lambs in, Isa. 30, 23. 
Also Furniture for Beasts. Gen. 31,34. in the |’lural it 
signifies Rams, Pastures; also Captains of Armies, 
Ezek. 4. 2. And battering Iron Rams, made to batter 
down Walls and Fortifications. MAuruth signifies he cut 
assunder, or he cut off, and being joined with the Noun 
Berith a Covenant, is, he made a Covenant, as Deut. 5, 5, 
Because in the making of Covenants, they used the 
Cutting of Beasta, Gen. 15,10,17. Aer signifies a 
Devorcement, the Cutting assunder of Marriage, as it 
were. Isaiah 50, 1.” 

J. O. 


I regret that, through my fault, the latter 
portion of my note (ante, p. 97) has been made a 
new sentence. “In whose” should have run on, 
and the note of interrogation after date not have 
been inserted; the fact being that Mr. Com- 
missioner Kerr has the inkhorn referred to, which 
was shown by that gentleman to the writer. 

AtrreD Cuas, Jonas. 

Swansea. 

Mary Queen or Scors: tne Conour oF 
HER Hair (6™ §,. iv. 485; v. 114).—It may be 
worth noting that at Abbotsford there is a paint- 
ing of the head of this unfortunate queen, repre- 
senting it immediately after decapitation, Feb. 7, 
1587, and placed upon a charger or large dish. I 
cannot speak decisively as to the colour of the hair, 
but am inclined to think that it was black. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Nemismatic: James II.: Gun Money (6% 
S. iv. 348, 475; v. 118).—Mr. W. Stavennacey 
JoneEs’s query as to the date upon his half-crown, 
February, 1689, has been explained by the note 
appended to it by the Editor, but he still appears 
to be somewhat confused as to the then current 
mode of reckoning. James’s “ gun-money ” coins 
were dated from the civil year, which commenced 
on March 25; consequently the date upon my 
half-crown, August, 1690, and that upon his 
shilling, September, 1690, do not mean, as he sup- 
poses, 1689/90, but 1690/91. In the Numismatic 
Chronicle, new series, vol. x., 1870, is an exhaus- 
tive paper, by Dr. A. Smith, descriptive of every 
known variety of James's “ gun money,” or, as he 
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well designates it, “ money of necessity,” which 
affords much information respecting this interest- 
ing coinage. Tuomas Birp. 


Esoracum (6S. v. 69, 131).—Ebora is Evora, 
a fortified town in Portugal, with an ecclesiastical 
seminary and a — B and v are, of course, 
convertible. It had a printing press at a com- 
paratively early date, and I came recently upon a 
book printed at Ebora in the sixteenth century, 

‘cum typis academicis.” The suggestion of 
White and Riddle, mentioned by Mr. Tew, that 
Ebora is “now perhaps Ixar” (6 S. v. 132), 
strikes me as singular. Josera Kyienr. 

Other papers next week. 


Avtnors oF Qvotrations Wanted (6™ S. vy. 

169, 199).— 

“ Verse swectens toil,”’ &c. 
Since my query was printed (ante, p. 169) IT have found 
what I was in search of in “N. & Q.” 4% 8. iii. 219, 
where an editorial note saya, “ The poem entitled Con- 
templation was published anonymously by R. Dodsley in 
1753, and makes a quarto pamphlet of twenty-three 
pages.” JAYDEE, 

(6th 8. v. 189.) 

“ Si Christum bene scia,”’ Kc. 
The first two lines of this quatrain, by some attributed 
to St. Augustine. by others to Boethius, Lactantius, or 
the Bishop of Hippo, were reviewed under different 
readings in “ N. & Q.,” 3° S, iv. 474, 498; v. 62, 83, 105, 
247. Wiiiram PL 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 

The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightae e Brit 
Empire. By Joseph Foster. Third Ed lition. wy chols 
& Sons.) 

Mr. Foster's Peerage, B tage, and Knightage has 

now reached a third an nual edition, and, to judge from 

the account which its author is enabled to give ofthe sale 
of the two earlier impressions, there seems to be no doubt 
that it is entitled to be regarded as a conspicuous and, it 
may be anticipated, a permanent success. Independently 
of its more solid claims to public esteem, anybody who 
takes up and turns over the pages of the work may 
easily discover why it has commanded and is likely to 
retain a wide popularity. Besides being excellently 
printed and admirably (although occasionally, perhaps, 
a little grotesquely) illustrated, it professes to give ‘ the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” 
whether pleasant or unpleasant, about the various 
families with whose history it deals; and it includes the 
names of a vast number of persons more or less remotely 
descended from or related to peers and baronets, who 
find themselves unnoticed in all other compilations of a 
similar kind, The interest of genealogical investiga 
tion is certainly not restricted within the narrow 
bounds prescribed by the limitations of a patent, 
and no pedigree is of much value, save for the pur- 
pose of special and immediate reference, which does 
not embrace the collateral branches as well as the 
main stem of a family tree. It is still more obvious 
that historical accuracy should be made the principal 
aim, and should be looked upon as the chief recom- 
mendation of all genealogical works with any preten- 
sions to lasting consideration. 


And whatever may be 


the value of what Mr. Foster has himself accomplished, 
he at least deserves the credit of having introduced a 
better, because a more careful and truthful, spirit into 
the compilation of such works in our own day, and has 
at any rate rendered it necessary for his rivals, if they 
would successfully compete with him for the future, to 
follow his example in many respects wherein his method 
most materially differs from that which they have 
hitherto pursued. The time. in fact, has passed when 
genealogical writers could afford to ‘dip their pens in 
nothing but the milk of human kindness,” and endow 
everybody they happened to take under their patronage 
with ancestors of precisely the pattern they desired. 
Mr. Foster has excluded all manifestly fabulous 
genealogies from his work, and the genealogies which 
he vives appear to us to be on the whele as trust 
worthy and complete as could well be expected. 
Ordinarily they commence with the grantees of the 
dignities, of which the transmission is traced, and where 
this is the cage it is clear that there is very little room 
for invention or mistake. The Duke of Northumber 
land's pedigree, for example, begins, not with “ William 
de Percy” in the eleventh, or “ Josceline of Louvain” in 
the twelfth century, but with Sir Hugh Smithson of 
Stanwick, created a baronet in 1660, whose great-great- 
grandson was Sir Hugh Smithson, fourth baronet, 
created Duke of Northumberland in 1766. Yet, although 
the male descent of the Duke of Northumberland is 
from the Smithsons, he is undoubtedly the heir genera! 
of the great house of Percy, and as such the possessor 
of their ancestral domains, Thus there would have been 
no impropriety, we should imagine, in setting forth his 
grace’s more illustrious as well as his less distinguished 
descent. Here Mr. Foster would have done wisely to 
imitate Sir Bernard Burke, for no work on the genealogy 
of the peerage can be regarded as complete which omits 
eo illustrious and historic a line as that of the Percies, 
Earls of Northumberland, while their titles, although 
under a new creation, are held by their descendants, the 
inheritors alike of their blood and their estates. Very 
different is the case, for example, of the Ear! of Lytton. 
Mr. Foster rightly enough commences his pedigree with 
William Wiggett, of Wood Dalling and Guestwick, who 
assumed his mother’s name and arms of Bulwer by 
Act of Parliament in 1756. It is probable that the 
Bulwers were better bred than the Wigg = but there 
is no reason that we are aware of why their genealog 
should be preserved, like that of the Percies, on geners} 
grounds _— the old family of Lytton of Lytton and 
Knebworth, the Earl of Lytton is destitute of any 
descent whatever, and the shape which is given to his 
pedigree by Sir Bernard Burke falls little short of a 
hoax. It begins with “Sir Robert de Lytton of Lytton, 
in the county of Derb yy, Comptroller of the Household t« 
King Henry 1V.,” and passes in the course of several 
generations to “ Sir Rowland L ytton of Knebworth, one 
of the representatives of Herts in the heal ng Parlia- 
ment of Charles II.” Sir Rowland Lytton’s daughter 
Judith married as her second husband Sir Nicholas 
Strode, by whom she was the mother of Sir George 
rode, who married Margaret, daughter of John 
Robinson, by whom he had a son, Lytton Strode 
Lytton Strode succeeded his great-uncle, Sir William 
Lytton, son of Sir Rowland Lytton, in the possession 
of Knebworth, and assumed the name of Lytton 
but dying without issue in 17:0 he “devised the 
estates to his first cousin (ex ternd),” namely 
William Robinson, who had not a drop of L ytton blood 
in his veins. His daughter and heiress married William 
Warburton, and their granddaughter and heiress married 
William Earle Bulwer, and by him was the grandmo' her 
of the Earl of Lytton. In avoiding anything lke this 
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Mr. Foster certainly does well. But we fear that even 
he is sometimes too lenient in his treatment of legendary 
or traditional descents. We notice, for instance, that he 
introduces the lineage of the Duke of Manchester in the 
following words: “Sir Edward Montagu, of Boughton, 
Northants by purchase (son of Th Montagu, gent. 
of Hemington, Northants, bur. there 1517, believed to 
be descended from Simon de Montagu. a younger 
brother of John, Baron Montagu and Monthermer and 
Earl of Salisbury, who died 1400).” Now, unless Mr, 
Foster has some tresh evidence at his command, he must 
know that this derivation is extremely doubtful, to say 
the least of it, and that so far from being “ believed,” in 
the accepted sense of the term, it has been ‘‘ questioned ” 
in no measured terms by some of our best anthorities 
Speaking of the father of Sir Edward Montagu, Sir 
Egerton Brydges (Brydges-Collins, vol. ii. p. 42) says: 
**Collins and others bave deduced the Thomas 
Montagu from Simon Montagu, who is stated to have 
been younger brother to John, third 

and uncle to Thomas, the fourth and 
bury of that name, who died November 3 
Simon is asserted to have had 
Boughton, Thomas Montagu, who is said to have 
by Christian Basset, John Montagu, whose 
Alice Holcot, and their son William, marrying Margaret 
Bouling, was father of Richard Montagu of Hemington, 
in Northamptonshire, who by Agnes Snelling was father 
of the above Thomas, who died in 1517. Unfortunately,’ 
Sir Egerton Brydges adds, “there is no proof of the 
existence of this Simon nor of any of the intermediate 
generations. But the late Mr. Thorpe (and it seems Mr. 
Anstis concurred in this opinion) suspected this family to 
be descended from James Mon tagu, a natural son of 
Thomas, the last url of Salisbury. 

There are, of course, numerous other points in Mr. 
Foster’s work which we should have liked to notice if 
the necessary space had been at our command. But it 
is impossible to criticize within the limits imposed on usa 
compilation of such magnitude and such various contents 
with anything like minuteness of detail 
that it is at the most comprehensive and trust- 
worthy production of the kind with which we are ac- 
yuainted, we are giving it no praise, But we are 
not to be understood by this to affirm that it is either 
free from error or unsusceptible of considerable improve- 
ment. We observe among several statements which we 
think are mistakes that Mr. Foster describes the 
Earl of Berkeley as also Earl of Ormond He does 
so on the ground that Sir Thomas Berkeley, the 
eldest son of Henry, twelfth Baron ay y, married 
“Elizabeth, dau. and heir of George Cary, Lord 
Hunedon, and eventual heir of Themes Bullen, Earl 
of Wiltshire, and Earl of Ormond, in Ireland (an honour 
limited to the heirs general of the grantee)” of which 
marriage no doubt the Earl of Berkeley is the lineal 
descendant and heir. It is indisputable, too, that the 
limitation of the earldom of Ormond granted to Sir 
Thomas Bullen was to heirs general ; that h -heirs 
were Queen Ar _—~ whose iress was Queen 
Elizabeth, and M - ullen, who married William 
Cary, and was mother of He nry Lori Hunsdon, of whose 
son, George Lord oni Hizabeth L dy Berkeley 
was the heiress Under or rdin ary circumst con- 
sequently, tl beyance of » earldom would have ter 
minated on the den of Quee iz h; but accord- 
ing to Mr. Lyn i é ; tutions, 
Ho ie ry flices, é Jauronies 
established Ireland durin Reign of vy I, 
p. 87), by “ atute in the 28th year of his( Henry VIIT.’s) 
reign, all the rights of the co-heirs of Thomas, 
Ormond, in Ireland, were resumed and 
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Crown for ever.” If this is correct, the earldom of 
Ormond, assigned by Mr. Foster to the Earl of Berkeley, 
does not exist. 

Lovers of choice books, and such books beautifully 
will have a rare opportunity of enriching their 
and curious library of the 
Inte Mr. F. Ouvry, V.P.S.A., which will be sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge on March 30 
and the five following days. Such a collection, in respect 
to the rarity of the works to be found init and the 
beauty of their condition, is seldom seen; and many 
who are not professedly book collectors, but who had 
the advantage of numbering Frederic Ouvry among their 
personal friends, may be glad to avail themselves of the 
opportunity thus afforded them of securing some me- 
morial of that kind-hearted, liberal man, and universal 
favourite. 

Ovr old friend, the Rev. H. T 
published A Detailed Account of the Bells in all the Old 
Parish Churches of Gloucestershire, their Founders, In- 
scriptions, &c., with more than one hundred illustra- 
tions. It was read as a paper on October 4, 1877, for 
the Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society, and it is now 
embodied in the fourth volume of their transactions, 
There isadded a budget of waifs and strays, relating to 

f general interest. The volume can on! y 
be obtained on application to the author, Rectory, Clyst 
St Exeter. 
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Mr. Hexyry Gray, of Manchester, has issued an 
interesting catalogue of books relating to the six 
northern counties. We observe, ‘nter alia, two editions 
of the Ant quities of Fur s, the first edition of Greg- 
son’s Portjolio, and a complete set of the Chetham 
Society's publications, besides poll books and other 
interesting matter. 

Mr. E. H. W. Dunkry, author of the Church Bells of 
Cc bat | ok in the press The Monumental Brasses of 
Cornwall. The work will be issued in royal quarto, by 
subscription, at 1d. Subscribers’ names will be re- 
author, Kenwyn House, Kidbrooke Park, 
Blackheath. 

Tue Fifth International Literary Congress will be 
held, by agreement with the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce for the kingdom of Italy, in Rome, May 20-27 


Potices ta Correspondents. 
W. F.—Many thanks. Please 
introduction to the letters. 
The list and short acconnt will be wele 
ase send name and address. 
We are not aware that any such trans- 


give a few lines of 
CANTAI med. 
With tl 
GRAMPTANS, 
lations exist. 
H. M. T.—For Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London, 


1em ple 


A correspondent suggests the following 
te, p. 187, col. 2. 1. 10 from bottom, for 
read “pt. i. p. 92”; “this is so in my 


corrigendum 
“pt. 1 
edit., 
NOTICE 
Editorial Communications should | 
Editor of *‘ Notes and Queries’” 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. . 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


addressed to “ The 
" ere isements and 











